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The rate of Subscription to 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
for the year 1895, will be: 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
(The same price as heretofore in ‘‘ Clubs.’’) 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
=< give one extra copy, free, for each ten sub- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MaY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT I DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “‘STOP”’ PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ne 
teements, 10 cents per line, one time; 5 cents 
Mine each ‘insertion, two times. For longer inse 
veduced rates, which will be furnished upon — 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 
Dzarts, or Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the 
risk of the personsosending. ae-Draw checks and 
money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Amoolation, Lim! Limited. 
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Jackson 


Edwin A. Jackson & 


N 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND Jo 


We beg you to continue 


RENEWING THE ADVERTISEMENT — 


si Ventilating 
Grate 


Bro., 50 Beekman St. 


EW YorK, March 30, 1895. 
URNAL : 


our advertisement for another 


year, as the results from the last year’s advertising were very 


satisfactory. 


We keep a careful record of the returns of our 


advertising, and find that we have received twenty-eight inqui- 


Of 


ries through your journal. 


with which our directions have 


Ve 


W. arrare Advertising Manager. 


non Friends’ Association Meeting. | 


8 p. m., Cherry Street Meeting House. 
PROGRAM : 


z. 
History of Friends.’ 
By Nathaniel E. Janney. 
‘Spread of the Spirit of Militarism.” 
To be introduced by Isaac Roberts. 
‘‘Boys’ Brigades,’’ 
another feature of the same subject. 
By Mary B. Paxson. 


w. “HUDSON SHAW, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND, 


is to deliver a lecture at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Cherry street above 15th, on SIXTH-DAY evening, 
Fourth month 1:th, at 8o’clock. Subject: 
SAVONAROLA 
with ee Llustrations. 


and 





‘all are invited. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT W WASHINGTON, 
P D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
day Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, 1 D. C. 


To leita Swarthmore. 


For July and August, for private occupation only, 
a very attractive, fully furnished modern residence, 
with stable. 
planted. Location high and extensive view. 

NATHANIEL E. JANNEY, 608 Chestnut St 


ry truly 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 


Second-day Evening, Fourth month 8, at 


Review Chapter 13, Volume IIT. ‘Janney’ s | 


board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a | 


Over one acre of ground, garden | 


these, two (one in Ohio and one 


in Virginia), have purchased our Ventilating Grates, and others 
will place their orders this coming Fall. 
We extend you our best wishes and thank you for the care 


been followed. 
yours, 


ADY (FRIEND) IN THE COUNTRY, WILL 
board and care for one ortwochildren, Ad- 
dress H., 1708 Race St., Philadelphia. 


M 


IDDLE- AGED WOMAN, FRIEND, WISHES 
position in hotel at sea-shore, to take charge 
of linen room. Best of references. Address 

E. T. W., Box 2655, West Chester, Penna. 

OSITION WANTED AS NURSERY GOVERN- 
ess to children over four, by young lady, 
Friend. Address P., 1708 Race St., Philad’a. 

if YWO YOUNG LADIES DESIRE POSITIONS AS 
teachers of Elocution. Address M., 2319 N. 

18th St., and A., 2337 Gratz St., Philad’a. 
OMAN OF REFINEMENT WISHES POSI- 
| tion as non-professiona! nurse, or compan- 
ion and reader to an invalid. Considerable 

experience, excellent reference. Address A. G. W., 

Box 1959, West Chester, Pa 

V woman in a gentieman’s house, in German- 

town, to take charge of upstairs work, 
waiting, and to assist generallyin household duties, 

no cooking. Family consists of three adults A 

| good home end wages tothe right party ; undoubted 


reference as to honesty and res pectability required. 
Address No. 23, this Office. 


“AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE, — 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 

L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


| 1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


\A 


JY ANTED.—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
| Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut 8t. 








YF 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for youn 
women, leading to Classical, 
tific, and Literary degrees. 
tories, and libraries. 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


| 

For Boarding and Day Pupils 
of Both Sexes 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelp hia 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. | 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, | 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like | 
surroundings ‘make it especially attractive to board- | 
ing pupils. Students admitted at any time. Send | 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Or Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


ngineering, Scien- 
Machine shops, labora- 
For Catalogue and particu- 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


-A Boa) School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has j cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN gy | 
Chappaqua, N. Y 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLLey, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 

om New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Is land. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 

UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 

MEETING OF FRIENDS. 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, —_— and biological 
igxboratories; manual trainin Special care will | 
be given to the moral and veligtous training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER Anp JouRNAL | 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- | 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes a 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y- When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wg | 


men and young | 


: aac Faber Miller, 


| Isolated Lighting Plants, etc. 
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Ivo RY SOAP 








99 4460 PURE 


‘*Though lost to sight, to memory dear’’ is the motto for ordi- 


nary soaps. 
Ivory Soap is always in sight 
the tub. 


t & Gamace Co., Cin’Ti. 
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Note : 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


and 
pose 


of the question. 





509 SwEDE 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Counties. 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
ial ie ven to'serving families. Office, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, en, & Pa 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street 


PULLEN & PANCOAST, 
412 S. Third St., Camden, N. J., 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


Electrical work in all its branches. 
ing, Burglar Alarms, Bells, 





FOR LADIES and 


‘THE BEST SHOES "°SditRiBay 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


47 N. 18th St. (below Arch) aye Reliable. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 
TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 
1330 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A., 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 





STREET, | 


Gas Light- | 
Private Telephones, ! 


and is not wasting at the bottom of 


Heat a Residence 


with Open Fires. 


It can be done healthfully and economically in mid-winter if the 


JACKSON VENT LATING GRATES 


Each will heat two or more rooms in coldest weather 


Edwin A. Jackson & Brother, 


50 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


® Baugh &’ Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
wfacture Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 





WILLIAS S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
_ | 1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 





Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 
In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 
In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In’ Shoes, 
In Millinery, In Shawls, 
In Waterproofs * 
In Rugs, Mats, tat Usha 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., , a 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Matt Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


and Journal. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LIL. No. 14. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
XIV. 
The cross of Christ is that spirit and power in men, 


though not of men, but of God, which crosseth and re- 
proveth their fleshly lusts and affections; so the way of 


THE YEAR. 


taking up the cross is an entire resignation of soul to the | 


discoveries and requirings of it. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘‘ No Cross, No Crown,”’ the chapter relating to “‘ What the 
Cross of Christ is.”’ 


‘‘T HEAR SPRING WHISPER.”’ 


WHERE the stream wanders through the shining mead, 
I hear spring whisper with her fragrant breath, 
And to her voice the skylark answereth, 

Singing, ‘‘Of love the world has need, has need.” 


Then, with bent ear, another note I heed, 
The swelling sap its music heraldeth, 
‘* Of life the world has need, has need,’ it saith ; 
This is the song of flower and leaf and seed. 


Blent with these melodies of joyful spring, 
The soft, glad sunshine glows the lawns along, 
And o’er the broad earth spreads an azure wing; 
“Of light the world has need, has need,’ the song. 


Of these high strains I may not hear the whole, 
Only the burden ringeth in my soul. 
— William C. Braithwaite, in The British Friend. 


THE FRIENDS AT BETHANY. 

Matt. 26: 6-13; Mark 14: 3-9; 
1-46, 55-57; 12: I-11. 

Paper read before the Conference Class of Friends’ First-day 
School, Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Third month 10, by 
Annie Biddle Stirling. 

How few of us have tasted the bitterness of lifelong mis- 
apprehension, lifelong hunger for living, spiritual sym- 
pathy! ‘It is hard for us to imagine the soul-starvation, 
the drying up of the sources of human love which this 
would mean. Hence, it is hard for us to rightly appre- 
ciate the patient self-abnegation of our Master in this 
respect, or the God-like grandeur of soul that, being 


Luke 10: 38-42; John 11 


cut off from human understanding by the greatness of | 
his mission, yet was so filled with the perfect love of the | 
Father as to become a living spring of love welling up | 


unto everlasting life. 


If there were one place where the natural craving of | 
the humanity of Jesus for sympathetic appreciation was | 


satisfied, I think it must have been in the little village of 
Bethany, almost a suburb of the Holy City. The story 


of his sojournings in the house of Martha, recorded | 


with that primitive brevity which marks the earliest 
writings of all peoples, is all too short to satisfy a gen- 
eration of detail-seekers. We must read between the 
lines, and the picture that we find there is of a weary, 
soul-worn man, resting for brief periods, while on busi- 
ness at Jerusalem, in the quiet homeliness of this family 
life, assiduously attended by the material prosperity and 
the Spiritual insight which best answer the requirements 
of the dual nature of man. 

Three different visits to the friends at Bethany are all 
that are recorded. It is likely that the friendship began 
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| that the whole nation should perish. 


| tial teacher of the uncomfortable doctrine, 
| ye would that men should do to you do ye even so to them.’”’ 


sf JOURNAL. 
( Vol. XXIII. No. 1168. 


with Jesus’s first visit, which is somewhat indefinitely 
laid between the Feast of Tabernacles and that of the 
Dedication. The importance, social influence, and 
probable wealth of the family at Bethany are evidenced 
by their ready hospitality and the numbers of friends 
whv came to mourn with his sisters for the death of 
Lazarus. The news of the young Rabbi’s strange teach- 
ing had spread to Jerusalem ; perhaps one of the Seventy 
had been received in Martha’s house and had carried 
back to Jesus the proffer of hospitality. However the 
desire for a personal knowledge of the new doctrine 
came to be satisfied, it seems clear that each sister in 
her own degree was immediately penetrated by a sense of 
the soul-compelling divinity and power of this mild- 
eyed, wayfaring guest. Each, answering her individual 
nature, hastened to do honor to the majesty she recog- 
nized. Mary chose that ‘‘ good part that shall not be 
taken away.’’ She sat at the Master’s feet and listened. 
‘‘A new Light, another day, had risen upon her ; a fresh 
life had sprung up within her soul.’’ Is it not comfort- 


| ing to hope that the loving recognition, the obedient 


receptivity of this spiritual-minded woman of Bethany, 


imperfect though it were, was yet to Jesus as a cooling 


draught of water in a thirsty land ? 

If we incline to censure Martha, querulous and ‘ dis- 
tracted with much serving,’’ let us remember her fault 
was mainly one of omission. ‘The lesson we learn is one 
of proportion. Let us seek to bear always first in our 
minds above those material cares which are needful for 
our transient, material nature, that ‘‘ good part,’’ that 
spiritual sustenance of the spirit life, the eternal life, 
that shall never be taken away. Let us keep, too, that 
tender charity, for forgetfulness of this due proportion 
amid the tumult of affairs, which is voiced in the affec- 
tionate gentleness of Jesus’s reproof: ‘‘ Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled about many things.’’ And 


| we must remember that, though the dispositions of the 


two sisters remained unchanged, Jesus loved both Martha 
and Mary. 

No mention is made of the time or place of meeting 
between Jesus and Lazarus. ‘There is here a gap of un- 
told events. ‘That such opportunities occurred seems 
certain from the fact that the message was sent: ‘‘ He 
whom thou lovest'is sick.’’ After the receipt of this, 


| Jesus abode two days still in the place where he was, that 


the glory of God might be made manifest through his Son. 

The raising of Lazarus has been called the chief of 
miracles, since, though Jesus was reported to have raised 
the dead before, this was performed at the very gates of 
the capitol, in the sight of many, and on a man so 
widely known as Lazarus. Its publicity sealed Christ’s fate 


| in the Council of the Sanhedrin, the members of which, 
| filled with Jewish materialism, feared that his great influ- 
| ence tended toward the founding of an earthly kingdom, 
| thus jeopardizing the political existence of the Jewish 


State. Better, said they, that one man should die than 
After this they 
questioned only among themselves how they might, with 
decent covering of law, get possession of this too-influen- 


‘* Whatsoever 
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We all know the solemn story of this miracle. We 
sympathize with the anxious watching for the Friend 
who could save, but who came not; the suspense of 
slowly dying hope; the depths of bereavement, pierced, 

it unlightened, by the mourning of many friends; the 
late coming of the Master ; the wailing cry of sorrowing hu- 
manity: ‘‘Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.’’ Thesense of human fellowship, shown in the tears 
of Jesus ; the superhuman power of his divinity, which in 
simplest words called forth the living Lazarus from a four 
days’ entombment—these teach their lessons to each of 
us according as we can receive them. No heart but is 
pierced with the keen pathos of human pain and joy in 
this touching story. Let us not try to dissect it, or wrest 
from it too definitea meaning. Let us leave untouched 
by sacrilegious fingers the veil which time and distance 
have wrapped about it, and with bowed heads and rever- 
ent hearts let us join in the world-wide thanksgiving for 
that blest assurance which has been the solace and hope 
of every Christian of whatsoever creed passing through 
the valley of the shadow of death, and will be for tens of 
millions yet unborn: ‘‘ I am the Resurrection and the 
Life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live nd whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.’’ 

Yet once again came Jesus to the friends in Bethany, 
and now for the last time. He came with a band of dis- 
ciples and followers gathered on the way as he journeyed 
up to Jerusalem from the far-off city of Ephraim, whither 
he had withdrawn from the fury of the Sanhedrin, for 
that his time not yet come. Six days before the 
Feast of the Passover he came and as he sat at the supper 
they had made for him, came Mary witha pound of spike- 
nard, very costly, and annointed his feet and dried them 
with the hairs of herhead. A simple incident of Eastern 
life, yet deepest meaning. When we 
recollect that a pound of spikenard cost 300 pence, three 
hundred times as much as the usual daily 
laborer, we may feel almost 
Judas, that embodiment of 
one-third of that 


Master’s life—we 


was 


instinct with 


wages of a 
question, with 
baseness who, later thought 

sufficient price for his 
y question whether so much money 
might not have been spent in a way more in consonance 
with Jesus’s precepts 
ward and sign of a fervent, unspeakable love. 
‘< Let she hath done what she could.’’ 
Well is it for erring human nature that the Infinite 
Wisdom looks in loving compassion from our limited 
deeds to the motives from which they spring. 
us, looking with longing hearts and powerless hands at 
the great work of the world’s salvation, has not known 
the comfort of this hope? 


‘Oh power to do! 


ready to 
sum a 
may 


But the action of Mary was the out- 


Ly 
visipie 


her aione 


Oh baffled will‘ 
Oh prayer and action ! 
Who may not strive, may yet fulfi 
lhe harder task of standing still ; 
And good but wished, with God is done.’’ 


ye are o 


[ think we may be assured that Jesus knew that the 
character of Mary was not one to rest satisfied with this 
sole manifestation of her love. She could not forget 


the poor whom He had so loved. Devotion such as hers 


fills the soul with light which shall shine unto the perfect 


day. It is the fulfillment of all the Law and the Pro- 
phets. ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind and 
with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thy thyself ;’’ it 
is the devine passport to the hearts of all classes and of 
“every people. It is the greatest power for good that 
God has planted in the souls of men; in its strength is 
our one great hope for the alleviation and regeneration 


of His suffering, toil worn millions. It was because of 
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Which of 


love like this, though perhaps imperfect in degree, that 
wheresoever this gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world, this deed that she hath done shall be 
told for a memorial of her. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER’S THEOLOGY. 
A SERMON BY LYMAN ABBOTT.! 

It was needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye 
should earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered unt 
the saints.— Jude 3. 

By the faith once delivered unto the saints the Apostle 
does not mean a creed or system of theology formulated 
and given to the saints. It is very clear that he does not 
mean this, because no such creed or system of theology 
ever was formulated and given to the saints. There 
nothing like it between the lids of the Bible. It was not 
a Hebrew custom to formulate its faith in asystem of dox 
trine. We are not to suppose that Jude refers to something 
like the formulary of law inscribed upon the tables of stone 
and handed down through Moses, because there never 
was such a formulary of doctrine handed down through 
some other prophet or apostle, There are innumerable 
expressions of spiritual faith in the Bible, but not a formu- 
lated statement of the doctrine for which the Church is to 
contend earnestly. No, that is not what faith ever means in 
the New Testament. Faith is spiritual life; the percep- 
tion of the Divine, a realization of the Infinite and the 
Eternal. It is expressed by Paul in the text: ‘‘ While we 
look not upon the things that are seen, but upon the things 
that are unseen,’’ and by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the text: ‘* Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things unseen.’’ It is the rev 
elation of God, or the perception of God, or the truth that 
God has revealed and man has perceived, but it is always a 
personal experience in the heart of the individual. It isa 
seed planted which takes on many forms and many growths. 
It may express itself in any one of the very many forms, 
but it is always faith in God,—a living experience of a 
living God. This has been once for all implanted in the 
heart of humanity. For this the Church is to contend. 
I came across, the other day, a new embodiment or ex 
pression of this faith in the biography of John G. Whit- 
tier, and I wish to read this confession of faith coming 
from him. I read as though it were one continuous 
theme. Itis not. It is three extracts from three sepa- 
rate writings ; but they have a natural and philosophical 
connection, and I read them as one. ‘‘ Not only is the 
idea affirmed in the venerable Jewish Scriptures, but with 
more or less distinctness also in the remarkable Vedas of 
India, coming down to us from the solemn remoteness of 
ages, and in the utterances of prophets, poets, priests, 
and philosophers of all peoples and times, which remain 
to testify that at no period and in no nation hath God 
left himself without witnesses. Its fitting expression may 
be found in the word Immanuel, God with us.’”’ 

‘*God is One; just, holy, merciful, eternal, and al- 
mighty Creator, Father of all things. Christ, the same 
eternal One, manifested in our Humanity, and in Time ; 
and the Holy Spirit, the same Christ, manifested within 
is, the Divine Teacher, the Living Word, the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the worid. 

‘« The Scriptures are @ rule, not ¢he rule, of faith and 
practice, which is none other than the living, omnipres- 
ent spiritof God. The Scriptures are a subordinate, 
secondary, and declaratory rule, the reason of our obe- 
dience to which is mainly that we find in them the eter- 
nal precepts of the Divine Spirit, declared and repeated, 


! Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Reported by Henry 
Winans and revised by the author. Published in The Outlook 





to which our conscience bears witness. They tes- 
tify of Christ within. We believe in the Scriptures, be- 
cause they believe in us, because they repeat the warn- 
ings and admonitions and promises of the indwelling 
Light and Truth, because we find the law and prophets in 
our souls. We agree with Luther, that ‘the Scriptures 
are not to be understood but by that very spirit by which 
they were written,’ and with Calvin, that ‘it is neces- 
sary that the same spirit which spoke by the mouth of 
the prophets should convince our hearts that they faith- 
fully deliver that which God committed to them.’ 

‘« My ground of hope for myself and for humanity is 
in that Divine fullness of love which was manifested in 
the life, teachings, and self-sacrifice of Christ. In the 
infinite mercy of God so revealed, and not in any work 
or merit of our nature, I humbly, yet very hopefully, 
trust. I regard Christianity as a life, rather than a 
creed ; and in judging of my fellow-men I can use no 
other standard than that which our Lord and Master has 
given us, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ The 
only orthodoxy that I am especially interested in is that 
of life and practice. 

‘¢T am not a Universalist, for I believe in the possi- 
bility of the perpetual loss of the soul that persistently 
turns away from God, in the next life as in this. But I 
do believe that the Divine love and compassion follow us 
in all worlds, and that the Heavenly Father will do the 
best that is possible for every creature he has made. 
What that will be must be left to his infinite wisdom and 
goodness.’’ 

This is one of the latest formularies of that faith once 
delivered unto the saints—faith in Immanuel—God with 
us. This was the faith of Calvin—God the source and 
fountain of all authority ; this was the faith of Wesley— 
God the emancipator and liberty. giver to all mankind ; 
this was the faith of Beecher—God the inspiration and 
the source of all love. But whether it is God as love- 
giver, or God as liberty-giver, or God as law-giver, it is 
still God—God with us. And it comes to us to-day from 
this man who was poet and prophet and reformer and 
saint; poet, writing with a beauty of form second only 
to that of Longfellow, and with a profound spiritual ex 
pression not equaled, I think, by any other American 
poet ; prophet, forthe prophet is a man of insight, not 
foresight merely, and no man ever saw deeper into the 
heart of humanity and the heart of nature than John G. 
Whittier ; reformer, giving himself, with a courage which 
most of us do not realize, because we read Lis poems in 
the quiet of our homes, to the great cause of his time; 
and saint—I wish I could recall the long but too short 
afternoon which I once spent with him in his summer 
home ; I wish—how many tiines I have wished—lI had 
written down, when I came from that conference, his 
talk to me of the inner light and life of God in the soul 
of man, which I vainly endeavored to get him to write 
for me and for the larger public. I want this morning 
simply to repeat the confession of faith of this poet, 
prophet, reformer, and saint, interpreting it a little to 
you in my poorer words 

In the first place, then, with all the saints in all times, 
we believe not merely in God, we believe in Immanuel— 
God with us. That is the difference between Christianity 
and theism. 
faith in Immanuel—God with us. This is the very heart 
of Christianity—God with us. You might imagine men 
living on the dark side of the world wondering whether 
there is a sun and debating the question, and, if the world 
never revolved upon its pole, sitting in the darkness all 
the time they debated the question. To sit in the dark- 


ness and debate with ourselves whether there is a God | human ? 
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| that dwells somewhere else, but never shines on the world 
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with his love and never illumines the heart of man—that 
is idle. Christianity is not merely faith in a sun, but in 


| a sun shining on the world. 


In the second place, and as a result of this, the doc- 


| trine of the Trinity is not a mere bit of medizval schol- 


asticism, though it is sometimes so thought to be. A 
great deal that has been said to be the doctrine of the 
Trinity is medizval scholasticism. A great deal of 
Church debate on the question of the relation of the 
three Persons to one another is debate abcut the un- 
known. But when the poet and the prophet and the re- 


| former and the saint of the nineteenth century sees a 


Theism is belief in God ; Christianity is | 


vital truth in the doctrine of the Trinity, let us not shut 
our eyes and think he also has fallen into mere scholasti- 
cism. There is a profound spiritual truth in this doc- 
trine held fast by the Church of God. We believe that 
God came into human life, not merely sending a mes- 
senger, angel, or archangel, human or superhuman— 
God himself came into human life in order that he may 
be seen, known, apprehended, loved. ‘This is the vital 
thought, and whether one believes in this or disbelieves 
in it makes a great difference in the spiritual experience. 
I can see no middle ground between the doctrine of 
Herbert Spencer, that God is the Unknown and Un- 
knowable, and the doctrine of evangelical Christianity, 


that God has revealed himself in a human life. Because 


all that we know or can know we know through the in- 


terpretation of human experience. If God desired to 
make himself known to his children, there is only one 
conceivable way in which he could do it—by entering 
into a human life and enabling us to see the Deity so 
interpreted. All idolatry, all idol-building, whether of 
stone or wood or brain-creation, is the endeavor of men 
to interpret God in some form which they can compre- 
hend. The doctrine of the incarnation, the doctrine 
that God is one and that Christ is that same one God 
come into human life, is this, that all this groping of 
men after God is not a vain, futile, idle, useless thing ; 
that God has come to men in answer to their cry, first 
inspiring and stimulating the desire, and then coming 
and responding to it. Christ is God manifest in the 
flesh—the Divine humanized. When you kneel down 
burdered with sorrow or with sin, try to phrase your 
prayer as if there were no such revelation ; think of the 
universe, think of the Infinite One that pervades all 
space, shines in all stars, floats in all clouds, blooms in 
all flowers, moves in all life—can you carry to such a 
One, such an all-pervading, universal presence,—can you 
carry to him your sorrows, your troubles? You must 
frame or take some image of the Infinite and Eternal 
One. But kneel down and think of Christ as he walked 
by the shore of the Sea of Galilee, picture him to your- 
self in your imagination, look up into his eyes, talk to 
him as one man talks to another—prayer blossoms in- 
stantly and becomes the natural utterance of the soul to 
the Divine. 

But God has entered into human life in this one human 
life that he may enter into all our lives. And so God 
with us is not merely God with the Twelve, eighteen con- 
turies ago ; it is God with you and God with me, God 
here, God now, God in every true heart, God in every 
saintly soul, God in every experience, God inspiring all 
that is divine and elevated and noble, God knocking at 
every heart, God entering into every experience that is 
open to receive him—the one God, Christ dwelling upon 
earth; the same Christ, the Holy Spirit, inspiring and 
moving in all human experiences. Men sometimes say, 
How can you tell what is the divine Spirit and what is the 
You cannot. Can you tell how much of you 
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came from your father and how much from your mother ? 
Can you draw a sharp line—all these influences from this 
side and all those from that ? 
your thought came from Carlyle, how much from Brown- 
ing, and how much from Shakespeare? No; all has 
been wrought into your life and become a part of the very 
structure of your character. And this is the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, that God so enters into human life that 
he pervades it all, moves upon it all, radiates it all, and 
lifts it up and makes it all divine. Now, this is not a bit 
of scholasticism, this faith. The definitions, yes! the 
debates, yes! but this question whether God is in the 
world to-day, so that I can climb Mount Sinai and see 
him face to face in the clouds, can go on the Mount of 
Transfiguration and talk to him, can sit by his side in 
Galilee, can have his inspiration and his comfort and his 
strength, so that he will come into my home to wipe 
away the tears, and into my life to give courage, and into 
my perplexities to give light—that is not scholasticism. 

Because we believe in an Immanuel, in a God with 
us, therefore we believe in a God in Christ, in a God in 
the Holy Spirit, and also ina God in the Scriptures. 
Not the standard, but a standard. We do not believe in 
God because we believe in the Bible ; we believe in the 
Bible because we believe in God. Why is it that you be- 


| 





| on that line or go to the bottom, and only a few can get 
| on, and so we have the doctrine of election. 
Can you tell how much of | 


There is 
but one sun, and all hope of flower and blossom and fruit 
comes from that one sun, but there are innumerable rays 
that come from it and compass the earth with warmth. 
At the Young Women’s Christian Association in this city 
there is an electric dynamo, which, I believe, works the 
bellows of the organ, lights the building, and ventilates 
it. The hope of their music is all dependent on that 
dynamo, and the hope of their illumination is all depend- 
ent on that dynamo, and the hope of fresh air is all de- 
pendent on that dynamo, because the dynamo is the root 


| and reservoir and source of all these various forms of life. 


So God, God with us—not God far off, not God remote 
in the universe, not God remote in time—God with us is 
the power that drives all the energies and all the activi- 
ties and all the illuminations of life. 

And so, if I may speak for myself, I say, with Whit- 
tier, [am not a Universalist. I am not a Universalist be- 


cause I believe that God has made men free; because I 
| believe that virtue is possible only with freedom ; because 
| man has the awful power to take life or reject it as he 
| will, and out from God and away from God there is no 
| life. 


lieve in the musical ability of the pianist or violinist? | 


Because there is some music in your soul which the piano 
or the violin stirs. Why is it that we believe in this 
Bible? Because there is some life of faith and hope and 
love in us which this Bible stirs. And it stirs that life in 
us because it is a human book. 
life stirs life. It is not the book, it is the man who is in- 
spired. It is Moses,it is David, it is Paul that is in- 
‘spired ; so, then, the nearer we get to the heart of Moses, 
David, Paul, the nearer we get to God’s heart. And so 
this modern criticism, which men are so much afraid of, 
will bring this Bible nearer to us and make it dearer to 
us. God's divinity is in man, not in the printed page. 
And so, if I can find out what is the life of the inspired 
man, if Ican get nearer to him, if I can see his imperfec- 
tions—that the man saw through a glass, darkly, that the 
man only spoke in part, and some other man spoke the 
other part; if I can see humanity with all that belongs 
to humanity in the utterances of this book, I shall the 
clearer see God in it. Just because it is a human book, 
it is a divine book, and God gets nearer to us in it and 
it is still Immanuel, God with us—God in the prophet, 
God in the apostle, God in Moses, God in Joshua, God 
in David, God in Isaiah, God in Paul, preéminenily and 
above all God in Jesus Christ; and God is seen in all 
because there is something of the divine in us that an- 
swers to the experience of God in these souls that speak 
to us. 

Why is God inthis world of ours ? Why did he come 
in the Incarnation to Bethlehem and to Calvary? Why 
does he still come to the hearts of men? Let me read 
you once more Whittier’s answer to that question: ‘* My 
ground of hope for myself and for humanity is in that 
divine fullness of love which was manifested in the life, 
teachings, and self-sacrifice of Christ. In the infinite 
mercy of God so revealed, and not in any work or merit 
-of our nature, I humbly, yet very hopefully, trust.’’ God 
is in the world as the sunshine is in the world, to litt men 
up and draw them out of their yet dead selves into their 
true selves. God in Christ, God in the Spirit, God in 
the Scriptures, God in the Church, God in humanity, the 
only hope, the only reservoir, the only secret, the only 
possibility of life, because God is the real life giver. We 
are not to think of the world as shipwrecked, with one 


This is our evangelical faith—faith in Immanuel, God 
with us, the hope of humanity. Is it a hard one, a cruel 


| one, a thing for men to reject because it is burdensome ? 
| There have been burdens imposed with this faith on the 


| world. 


Life stirs life, and only | 


But this fundamental faith that God is in his 
world, God with us, that he has revealed himself in his- 
tory, that he is perpetually disclosing himself in experi- 
ence, that he has uttered himself in the inspired utter- 
ances of prophet and apostle, that he has come and still 
comes in order that he may give life where there is death, 


| and hope where there is despair, and that out of him 


| —is this a hard doctrine or a blessed one ? 


there is no hope and there is no life; that no man can 
live apart from him—but no man need be apart from him 
You remem- 


| ber in that parable of the prodigal son, when the man 
| came to himself and returned to his father, while he stood 


still holding himself afar off, hesitating to go on, the 
father came out to meet him, and threw himself on his 


| son’s neck, and kissed him, and said, ‘ Bring the best 


| man when man turns his face to God. 


robe, and the ring, and the shoes, and kill the fatted 
calf.’’ This is Christianity ; it is God coming out to 
I wish I could put 
this simple, sublime, eternal, divine faith of the ages so 
before you that every one of you would say, ‘‘ He shall 


| be my God, revealed in Christ, received in the Spirit, 
| interpreted by the experience, lived in the life—my hope, 


| my salvation 


” 


[As we frequently extract with satisfaction frem the 


| writing and preaching of Lyman Abbott, we have thought 


the foregoing sermon, considering its subject, particularly 
entitled to be reprinted. There are some views expressed 


| in it which are not those of Friends, as we understand 
| them, and which do not apparently coincide with the 
| views of John G. Whittier, as found in his letters and his 


poems. We have had in hand for some time some ex- 


| tracts from his letters, indicating his religious faith at dif- 


line thrown out from the shore, and every one must get | 


ferent periods of his life, which we shall try to present 
in a week or two, in connection with this subject.—Eps. 
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We show plainly enough what we should do were the 
whole volume of life in our hands at once. The dull 
places and the long places—the places where things 
won't happen—ah! these are the very ones God means 
us most to read.—A. D. 7. Whitney. 





WORLDLINESS. 
From the British Friend, Tenth month, 1894. 
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where he speaks of those ‘‘ whose God is their belly, who 
mind earthly things.’’ The essence of worldliness is to 


THE contrast between the World and the Church is as old | judge of things by an outward and temporary and not an 


as Christianity itself. It appears constantly in the Gospel 
and Epistles that bear the name of John. ‘‘ Because ye 
are not of the world, but I chose you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you.’’ ‘* If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.’’ No word 
to-day on the lips of religious people is commoner than 
‘‘worldliness’’’ to describe that which they conceive to 
be the opposite of true religion. 

It is a word, however, that seems to be loosely used, 
with little thought of its true meaning. We constantly 
hear it applied to certain practices and amusements, like 
dancing or the theatres, as though it were possible to di- 
vide pursuits and recreations into two classes, worldly 
and Christian. Sixty years ago ‘‘ worldliness ’’ in the 
Society of Friends meant conformity with outside prac- 
tice in matters of dress or language ; adorning the walls 
of one’s rooms with pictures; or wearing a beard. We 
smile now at such an interpretation ; but it is doubtful 
whether many of us are much nearer to the truth. 

‘¢ The world ’’ which is condemned in the New Testa- 
ment writings is nothing merely outward. It is not this 
practice or that. It is an inward state of the heart and 
character. The writer whom we have already quoted 
gives us its characteristics,—‘‘the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life.’’ ‘These, he says, ‘‘ are 
not of the Father, but of the world ; and the world pass- 
eth away, and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the 
Will of God abideth for ever.’’ Let us look at these 
characteristics in order. 

(1) The lust of the flesh. 
more refined as well as its grosserforms. ‘The love of all 
that is soft and sweet and pleasant to the bodily senses,— 
the cultivation of all that ministers to ease and physical 
comfort,—minute attention to the quality and taste of 
food or drink,—vexation and annoyance if those who 
minister to our wants fail to please us in these respects, — 
the avoidance of every form of hardship, and the fear of 
bodily pain,—all these things are a part of the ‘* lust of 
the flesh,’’ quite as much as the gross indulgences which 
public opinion condemns. It is a temptation which in 
days of advancing wealth and luxury is peculiarly subtle. 

(2) The lust of the eyes. That is to say, the love of 
display ; the desire to cultivate the respect or envy of 
others by outside show, whether of personal adornment, 
costly equipages, the furniture of our houses, or the good 
looks of our children. It is the estimate of things, not 
by their real usefulness or beauty, but by their costliness ; 
the wish to be thought much of on the ground of what 
we can afford. 
neighbors by attracting attention to ourselves,—by giv- 


ing more expensive dinners, or ‘‘ topping ’’ them on a | standard to apply to all of them is that they should be 


philanthropic subscription list. 

(3) The Pride of Life. ‘This means the love of so- 
cial position, the desire to be separate from the vulgar. 
It is that haughty, aristocratic tone which looks down 
upon ‘‘ the common people,’’ as beneath notice, which 
takes pride in birth, and land, and income. It is to aim 
at ‘‘ respectability ’’ by cultivating the society of the pro- 


trade. It is to drop hints about our rich relations, and 
carefully to hide the poor ones. It is to visit the poor 
with patronage, as being ‘‘ quite the thing ’’ for those who 
expect cringing and servility in return. It is to take 
pride in the selectness of our circle, in the narrowness 
and not the breadth of our sympathies. 

All these are qualities that mark the spirit of the 
world. ‘They are the same as the Apostle Paul alludes to 





| drained of physical and moral energy. 


| reason and the affections. 


| and others Christian. 


| words may be added on this aspect of the question. 
| cannot, as already stated, divide amusements into two 


| resides in persons and not in things. 


It is the desire to rival or outdo our | mean that they are all on the same level, or all equally 


inward and eternal standard, to care more about appear- 
ances than about reality, to let the senses prevail over the 
It is to live for the present, 
regardless of the fleeting and worthless character of the 
things we aim at. It is to have no tdea/,—to mould our 
conduct according to the temporary maxims of those 
about us, to do as others do, without seeking for a 
rational basis, or caring to be guided by what John 


| Woolman called ‘‘ the spirit of pure wisdom.”’ 


It is not that some departments of life are worldly 
We cannot draw a ring-fence 
around our Christian activities, and declare that all out- 
side it are of the world. Worldliness is a quality not of 
things at all, but of persons. It is the man or woman 
who acts that is worldly or Christian, and this in what- 
ever sphere of action he or she may be engaged. The 
worldly spirit may lurk beneath a broad-brimmed hat as 


| well as behind a fashionable exterior; it may make its 


way into a monthly meeting as well as into a theatre. 


Blow winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away ! 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray ! 

While we are condemning as worldly the ballroom of 
the theatre, we ourselves may be driving hard bargains, 
or wholly absorbed in money-making ; while shunning 
cards as sinful we may be steeped to the lips in tittle- 
tattle, wrapped in a narrow exclusiveness, or bound 


_.. | hand and foot by conventional ‘‘ respectability.’’ 
That is, sensuality, in its | 


There is a ‘‘ world’’ of school and younger life in 
which we are honorable, true, and pure and kind just to 
the level of those about us, but ne higher; a ‘‘ world’’ 
of home, in which our interests are contracted within four 
narrow walls, and never widen with the thought of duty 
to the humanity outside ; a ‘‘world’’ of business, in 
which self-interest is the ruling motive, and whatever 
pays is just, if only it be legal ; a ‘‘ world’’ of politics, 
in which ‘* public trusts are converted to private uses,’’ 
and party gain is thought more of than the people’s 
good ; a ‘‘ world’’ of religion itself, in which orthodoxy 
is more than goodness, and salvation for ourselves here- 
after than unselfish service here below. 

It is, however, the ‘‘ world’’ of amusement and re- 
creation that has attracted most attention, and a few 
We 


classes, and label them black and white ; for worldliness 
But this does not 
wise and permissible for the Christian. The one true 
not ends but means,—means to strengthen and refresh us 
for the real work and duty of our lives. They are 
worldly in so far as they become the chief thing we live 
for; or as they leave us jaded with excitement and 


If they are used 
in strict subordination to our real work, and if we can 


pur O- | honestly say that we are stronger, sounder, healthier in 
fessional or idle classes, and aypiding those engaged in | 


mind and body for their use; if when any conflict arises 
we are willing steadfastly to postpone pleasure to duty ; 
then we need not be too much concerned if others do not 
take precisely the same view of the matter as ourselves. 
To our own Master, in these matters, we have each one, 
to a large extent, to stand or fall; only we should re- 
member that we have each an influence over others, and 
an example which may prove hurtful to those who are 
weaker than ourselves. From this point of view, some 
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things may be lawful for us but not expedient. The 
Christian will look not only on his own things but also 
on the things of others. 

[he world passeth away, and the lust thereof.’’ 
There are times, as when we gaze upon some glorious 
sunset, or the starry skies at night, or when we stand 
around the grave of one whom we have loved, when the 
reality of things strikes home ; when we realize that the 
things of time and sense are shadows, that what is truly 
lasting lies behind the veil. How contemptibly insig- 
nificant the things appear which the worldly nature 
craves,—the passing pleasure of the senses, the applause 
of the crowd, the reputation of birth and wealth. ‘* The 
earth hath bubbles as the water hath, and these are of 
them.’’ 

‘* He that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’”’ 
The only thing that lasts is character. Faith, hope, 
love, these abide. When all worldly pride has perished 
like the shadow of a dream, when all on which the 
natural man sets his heart has crumbled to dust and 
ashes, then will be gathered up all strivings after holiness, 
all tears of penitence, all joys of unselfish service ; and 
these things will remain. 

‘* Never a sigh of passion or of pity, 
Never a wail for weakness or for wrong, 
Has not its archive in the angels’ city, 
Finds not its echo in the endless song.” 

‘For the things that are seen are temporal, but those 
that are not seen are eternal.”’ 

EDWARD GRUBB. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 15.—FouRTH MONTH 14, 1895. 
RULERS CONSPIRE. TREACHERY OF 
PREPARATION OF THE PASSOVER. 
GOLDEN ‘TExT.—I keep the passover at thy house with my disciples. 
—Matt. 26: 18 
Matt. 25 : 


THE JUDAS. 


Scripture Readings: 
Luke 22: I-13 


HISTORICAL. 


I-5 ; 14-19. Mark 4: 1,2; 10-16. 


Our lesson introduces the preparation for the third 
Passover that Jesus celebrated with his disciples. In the 
brief history that Matthew, Mark, and Luke give of the 
ministry of Jesus the different years of his ministry are 
not clearly defined, but the Fourth Gospel is definite on 
this point, and from this is gained the information that 
three years (indicated by three several Passovers) consti- 
tuted the active period of Jesus’s work as a spiritual 
teacher. 

The Passover now under consideration is the one im- 
mediately preceding the crucifixion. Jesus and his dis- 
ciples are at Bethany,—the home of Martha and Mary, 
—two miles away from Jerusalem. The Passover must 
be celebrated at Jerusalem. It is a thanksgiving feast, 
occurring in the Month Nisan of each year, and on the 
15th day of the month. The feast begins at sunset, 
which at this time of the year {the vernal equinox) is at 
six o'clock. There must be prepared for it a lamb which 
must be slain by a priest at the Temple. With this there 

ist be furnished for the supper bitter herbs (parsley, 
watercress, radishes, etc.) and unleavened bread (that is 
It was 


‘ad made without yeast), and wine to drink. 
ial for parties of friends and relatives to gather on 


these occasions at one piace, the rule being that not less 
than ten nor more than twenty should assemble to eat 
the lamb of which nothing must be left after the supper. 

Our lesson states the disciples came to Jesus to ask 
where he would eat the Passover supper, and in reply re- 


ceived the directions, ‘‘ Go into the city to such a man 
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and say unto him, The Master saith, I keep the Passover 
at thy house with my disciples.’’ Mark 13: 13-16 and 
Luke 22: 10-13, give an answer containing much more 
explicit directions regarding where they should go, but 
the name of the friend to whose house they went is no- 
where given. 

It was not unknown to Jesus at this time that the 
chief priests were planning to arrest him, and that Judas, 
one of his own disciples, was conspiring ‘‘ how he might 
conveniently deliver him unto them.’’ Matthew tells us 
that Judas was incited to this act of treachery by an offer 
of thirty pieces of silver, about $20.00. 

TEACHING. 

That which must most strikingly attract the attention 
of the reader of to day’s lesson, is the calm, dispassion- 
ate demeanor of Jesus under the stress of circumstances 
that would be crushing to any one whose heart is not sus- 
tained by an unfaltering reliance on Divine care. Jesus 
had chosen his work. He was early made aware 
of its dangers. Almost from the beginning of his minis- 
try the Pharisees and the priests had determined to de- 
stroy him and had in various ways tried to entrap him. 
At Jerusalem, particularly, was he in danger, yet when 
duty called him there he did not hesitate to go. Now 
he was aware that the end was near, yet we find him 
calmly making preparations for the last supper he would 
eat with his friends. As Ae ordered his life so should 
we endeavor to frame ours, doing each day the duties 
that our Father puts before us, cheerfully, even though 
they may, at times, lead us into danger, and subject us 
to suffering. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The spirit of evil is here represented as a personal 
being, full of conscious activity in wrong-doing. Being 
spirit he was not considered subject to limitations of 
place or anything material, but could come and go at 
will. Now, says Luke, he entered into Judas Iscariot. 
As Judas was habitually dishonest, he must have been con- 
stantly ruled by a spirit of evil; but at this moment the 
thought seems to be the very prince of evil spirits ac- 
tuated him to sell his best friend for silver ; to be faith- 
less to the one who was himself the soul of faithfulness. 
In all the world’s history there is no object of avoidance 
like the traitor. Yet the solidarity of evil holds even 
here, and in médern thoughtless social intercourse are 
found lighter stains from the same dark dye, in the un- 
kind word spoken of an absent friend or acquaintance, 
to whom, being present, no such terms would ever have 
been used. If, as Jesus said, to hate without a cause is a 
breaking of the commandment, Thou shalt not kill; 
equally true is it that to speak against an absent friend is 


an infraction of one of the two great commandments : 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. A gifted and 
cultivated young woman, not a Friend, once said she had 
never met, to her knowledge, but two persons who ever 
tried to be true to that commandment. And yet it was 
almost identical with the new commandment given by 
the founder of the Christian religion to his followers for 
all time ; the very badge of discipleship for those who 
call themselves by his name. 


THE lessons of the moral sentiment are, once for all, 
an emancipation from that anxiety which takes the joy 
out of all life. It teaches a great peace. It is that 
which, being in all sound natures, and strongest in the 
best and most gifted men, we know to be implanted by 
the Creator of men.—&. W. Emerson. 
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THE PROPOSED WESTERN CONFERENCE. | Let us remember the injunction of Jesus to Peter, when 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

We are surprised at the view taken concerning our pxo- 
position,—that there should be any objection offered to 
our holding a conference in the interim of the General 
Conference,—when we take into consideration the multi- 
plied numbers in the Eastern yearly meetings, and their 
financial ability to travel, while we of the West (at least 
it is true of many in Illinois), feel that we cannot live 
up to the requirements of our discipline and the impres- 
sion of right, to live within the means of our circum- 
stances and attend even our own quarterly meetings at 
the remote distances they are, no matter how much we 
may desire to doso. This proposition was only to give 
our general membership the benefit of such an oppor- 
tunity to consider the subject, which just as nearly con- 
cerns all as a few. We had no selfish motive, and feel 
that it will in no wise lessen the interest in the General 
Meeting, but on the other hand greatly enhance it,—and 
more, that we ought to have the privilege of endeavoring 
to keep pace with the General Conference. We all need 
these minglings, while all do not appreciate them. 
see by the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, every week, an 
account of a circulating conference, some one or other, 
which is to be held in various Jocalities in the East, and 
we know it is for their mutual improvement, to consider 
better methods, and to give experience, etc., and this is 
equally true of ourselves. Now, dear friends, let us have 
equal chances, that we may be able to cope with our sur- 
roundings. Take for instance, localities where there is 
only one interested in these subjects, or perchance five 


or ten, and these wére getting to attend the assemblies of iii tides thie caiiiel eneaninaians 


the seven bodies not oftener than every seven years, and 
where will be their advantages beside those who attend 
more regularly, for we all recognize the benefit of these 
minglings ? 

We are far from wanting to ‘‘ weaken the movement 
toward a unity of interest,’’ but on the other hand,:we 
felt this to be the means of greatly increasing the interest 
in the General Conference. We know the records of the 
past; but remember that Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York, and perhaps Genesee, are much nearer a given 
point than Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. We also remem- 
ber distinctly the original proposition of the organiza- 
tion, it having been born in our own body, and we are 
far from wishing to dwarf the development of our own 
child, but to more effectually promote a living circulation 
of the life blood, that its pulsation may be felt in every 
part of the body. Remember that only two of our entire 
membership could attend the last Conference, and the 
whole of the body missed its enjoyment, so far as the 
good by personal contact was concerned. I realize that 
there are many in all the yearly meetings who do not get 
to these minglings, but in the more densely populated 
district of Friends they have benefits that many with us 
do not. But be that as it may, we only ask to use means 
that present to us, as bearing a life and blessing to all, 
that it may be an advantage to the whole body. Even 
admit that we get it every seven years at our place, and 
only two or three attend when east of us, then take into 
consideration that every third year we would have the 
one proposed, it does seem to us that there should be a 
hearty wish for our success in best things. Let us renfove 
every barrier to the growth and general interest. You 
see it from your standpoint and we from ours. If the 
spirit of Faith is the one guiding star to both, there will 
be a unity of agreement. So I trust that this will remove 
all misgiving from the minds of our brothers and sisters, 
not forgetting that the needs of one may be somewhat 
different from the other, but ultimately for the whole. 


| 
| 


We' | 


he questioned as to what this man should do. 
that to thee? follow thou me.’’ 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


‘¢ What is 


Mary G. SMITH. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
FEELING a very great interest in the Society of Friends 
and the First-day school and philanthropic work so lately 
becomera prominent part of the labors thereof, I feel that 
I must yield to an impulse that prompts me to question 
the expediency of the move lately made by our Western 
Friends looking towards a division of interest in those 
lines. Having been near to the front when the first 
move was made to bring us together, by those who felt 
deeply the necessity for such a consummation, I trust 
that no weakening steps may be taken until we can 
once more get together and confer upon the subject. 

The move for a General Conference of First-day schools 
started in the East, that for Philanthropic Union in the 
West, and right heartily has the work gone on under care 
of the seven yearly meetings. Why should we now di- 
vide? ‘The writer fails to see any occasion for it. Let 
us all have a common interest in as much as we can. 

Sefore the First-day school cause brought us together 
the only bond of union between us was the epistolary 
correspondence so long maintained. Would that hold us 
now as we have been closely banded together for 25 years ? 

The subject of some change occupied the attention 
of many who were engaged in the labors of the last 
Conference, but it was thought prudent to leave an open 


Ext M. Lams. 
Baltimore, Ma. 


‘¢HOW I BECAME A FRIEND.” 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


could see no fault in them. 


DEAR FRIENDs: In reading over the statement of a sub- 
scriber in a recent issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL of ‘‘ Why I am a Friend,’’ it has revived a 
desire in me to tell to the readers of this paper some of 
the reasons why I decame a Friend or Quaker (which I 
am not ashamed to be called, neither do I think any of 
us should be, if we know what it is to quake at the com- 
mand of God.) 

I was not born and raised among Friends, therefore 
knew but very little about them, until we married and 
settled in the neighborhood of a Friends’ Meeting. 
Neither of us claimed any rights amongst any religious 
organization. We were convinced it ‘‘ was not all of 
life to live,’’ and I queried for Friends’ writings that I 
might know myself what the principles of their religion 
were. I read carefully the ‘‘Rise and Progress of Friends,’’ 
Elias Hicks’s ‘‘ Sermons,’’ and many other books. I 
We attended meeting, and 
we heard preached—Christ, the power and wisdom of 
God, and this was his grace that was sufficient for all. 
By praying the Heavenly Father to reveal unto me what 
he would have me to know, he showed me this light 
which the Quakers profess to follow. When I could feel 
that all must come to this, no matter what their name or 
religious denomination was, then I could see this was 
the way for me to walk. We applied jointly, and were 
accepted, to become members amongst Friends about 
thirty-four years ago. My husband, after consciously 
following this Light for a number of years, has, | trust, 
peacefully gone to reap his reward, and I am now nearly 
seventy years of age, and feel that I am crowned with 
many blessings, and hope I am worthy of the name of 
Friend. S. BR: ¥. 
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THE BOYS’ BRIGADES. 
THAT there are earnest and conscientious leaders in this 
movement, is not to be denied; men of thought and 
character. Nor do we wish to take the stand of opposers 
without reason. If the boyhood of our land could be 
imbued with the true spirit of manliness and patriotism, 
led to shun the vices of drinking, smoking, swearing ; 
taught the beauty and charm of orderliness and discipline 
and could gain healthful, graceful, physical, develop- 
ment, without having to carry an instrument of blood- 
shed with all its terrible associations, how we would wel- 
come this movement and give it God speed! But what is it 
that attracts the boys; any of these things? It is the 
thought of holding and owning a gun, a ‘‘ real and true’’ 
gun. ‘*Not a Quaker gun,’’ as one advertisement puts 
it, but a genuine affair that ‘‘ will shoot.’’ The Boys’ 
Brigade seeks to educate to the avoidance of some evils 
by allying itself with as great an evil as any it opposes. 
The moral benefit of such action is more than question- 


able. Why will such a well-meaning movement destroy 


its own work by resting upon the too ready disposition of | 


boys to fight? To battle with evil requires no gun that 
will shoot, but only the true discipline of self-command 
combined with the healthful development of body and 
soul. We cannot destroy spiritual enemies with a mate- 
rial gun. Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, e/se 


would his servants fight. And these boys mistakenly 


array themselves under the banner of the Prince of Peace, 
provided each with an instrument of death and war. 

The principles of our religious profession are as 
greatly needed in the world at large as ever before since 
our rise as a Society. If we are true to our standard we 
will not keep silence when the right word in season may 
take effect. We should protest against this movement as 
well as against its twin brother, military training in our 
public schools. We are the ones to speak. We have 
held military training as unchristian for two centuries. 
The world at large expects it of us, to speak now if ever, 
in obedience to our long-held convictions. If we do 
not, who will? It devolves upon us to do what we can 
to stem the tide of the war-spirit which threatens to 


sweep over the modern world. 


THE NEW YORK BI-CENTENARY. 
WE are not sure that all our readers duly read and ob- 
served, and fully understood, the notice sent us by 
Robert I. Murray, of New York City, printed in our 
issue of last week, on page 210. 
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W. HILLBORN, | 


' cable this most fit and appropriate arrangement. 
| time is fully come, it seems to us, when in such affairs as 


| posed holding, at Flushing, on Long Island, on the 25th 
of Fifth month next, of a meeting to commemorate the 
establishment of New York Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

| This was first held, two hundred years ago, at Flushing, 

| and a just devotion to the memory of the worthies who 
then were active, and a due appreciation of the work 
which they began and which since has been pursued, in- 
spires the present occasion. 

The arrangements for the meeting are made by a joint 
committee of members of the two yearly meetings of New 
York, which since the year 1828 have been in existence, 
and however delicate the theme might be regarded we do 
not choose, in mentioning this fact, to avoid remarking 
the condescension and brotherly love which make practi- 

The 


these, at least, those who preserve the name of Friend, 
and strive to maintain its good repute, should be drawn 
toward each other instead of being repelled. 

The program of the meeting was approximately stated 


in’the notice last week. It will be definitely arranged 


beforehand, and will be directed carefully by the joint 
committee, which has charge. There will be four 
speakers, James Wood, Mariana W. Chapman, Aaron M. 
Powell, and Mary S. Kimber. We cordially wish for the 
meeting the full measure of success. 


BIRTHS. 
BETTS.—At Tioga, Philadelphia, Pa., Third month 21, 1895, to 
B. Franklin and Helen Furman Betts, a son, who is named Franklin 
Furman. 
HAINES.—Near Masonville, N. J., First month 30, 1895, to 


Aaron Engle and Anna Ridgway Haines, a daughter, who is named 
Emilie Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 
HERR—SMITH.—At the home of the bride, Chancellor street, 


Newtown, Pa., on Third-day, Third month 26, 1895, under the care of 
New York Monthly Meeting of Friends, Frank 5S. Herr, of Moores- 


| town, N. j., and Frances B. Smith, daughter of Benjamin and Eliza- 


beth Smith. 


DEATHS. 
BRALEY.—At Richmond, Indiana, Third month 24, 1895, 
Catherine Braley, sister of the late Elizabeth Starr, aged 83 years. 
She was a member of the Society of Friends for about sixty years, 
but there being no Friends’ meeting in Peoria, Illinois, where they 
lived, she united with the Swedenborgian Church in that city. Out- 
living father and mother, brothers and sisters, husband and children, 
she was the sole survivor of her family. Hers was an active and use- 
ful life, and her old age a peaceful and serene one, exemplifying the 
beautiful close of a well spent-life. Her funeral was held at the resi- 
dence of her nephew, Wm. C. Starr, and was | .rgely attended. 
A, M. S. 
FERRIS.—In Milton, Indiana, Third month 22, 1895, Deborah 
Ferris, wife of Joseph Ferris, aged 89 years, 3 months, and 24 days. 
She was a2 member of Milford Monthly Meeting of Friends, and 
the last one of the family of John and Ann Atwell, of Caroline 
county, Maryland. She was a woman of quiet, unobtrusive habits, 
and one of those ‘‘ who looketh well to the ways of her household,’’ - 
and whose ‘‘ children will rise up and call her blessed.’’ She was 
aware the call would soon come, and was willing and ready to go. 
. 


HARTLEY.—On the evening of Third month 6, 1895, at the 
home of her sister, in West Philadelphia, Elizabeth Hartley, wife of 
the late Jeremiah Hartley; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

She was the daughter of Joseph and Mary Wetherald, and came 
from England with her parents and settled in Wilmington, Del., living 
there till her marriage; she was also a niece of Thos. Wetherald, of 


It announced the pro- | Sandy Spring, Md., a minister of the Society. She showed a living 
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interest in the Society of which she a was birthright member, by her strict 
adherence to the plain language and her abhorence of card-playing. 
his dear Friend was of a happy and loving disposition, always ready 
to see the ‘‘ silver lining,” and willing to share with those in distress 
the comforts of her home at ‘‘ The Fothergill,’’ Atlantic City. To 
those of her own large family she was truly a loving mother, and in 
her sudden death they feel her loss keenly. During a long life of use- 
fulness her prayer had been, when her work was over, she should not 
linger to be a burden, and it was answered; and we feel a blessed 
assurance that she has passed up higher to the Heavenly Kingdom, 
from labor to reward. F 

HIBBERD.—On Third month 14, 1895, at the residence of her 
daughter, Mary J. Carter, Mary M. Hibberd, in the 80th year of her 
age. A member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Carroll county, 
Maryland. 


HOPKINS.—At Okah ka, Fla., the 25th of Third month» y 
ae ee ee h | pared with the mass of them. 


1895, Frank Stanton, only son of Isaac Francis and Elizabeth A. 
Hopkins, in his 21st year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


HOPKINS. —At Okahumpka, Florida, on Third month 25, 1895+ | 


Frank Stanton, only son of Isaac Francis and Elizabeth A. Hopkins, 
of Philadelphia, in the 21st year of his age. Privately interred at 
Fairhill Cemetery, Philadelphia, on the 30th ultimo. 

JONES.—At his home in Quaker street, New York, Third month 
26, 1895, John D. Jones, in his 92d year. This dear, aged friend re- 
tained his faculties in a remarkable degree and was enabled to attend 
our meeting until a few weeks before his death. He was a worthy 
and consistent member of Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting. 

mj. Ei. 

LUKENS.—At North Wales, Pa., Third month 26, 1895, Jacob 
Fitzwater Lukens, aged 76 years. Interment at Upper Dublin Friends’ 
ground. 

PLOYD.-——At Germantown, Pa., Third month 25, 1895, Mary, 
widow of Matthias Ployd, aged 91; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

WAY.—At his residence near Rising Sun, Md., Third month 11, 
1895, William Way, in his 77th year. He had long been a member 
of West Nottingham Friends’ meeting. 

WAY.—At her home in Halfmoon Valley, Centre Co., Pa., 
on the 19th of Second month, 1895, Mary E., wife of William B. 
Way, aged nearly 48 years; a member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

Her illness of several months’ duration, was borne uncomplainingly 
and was thought not to be serious, but after the beginning of the new 
year it assumed a fatal form, and as medical assistance proved una- 
vailing, in a composed and resigned state of mind she peacefully de- 
parted, leaving the comforting assurance to her sorrowing husband and 
friends, that all was well and that their great loss was her eternal gain. 

. 


. 


SOUTHERN FRIENDS AND SLAVERY. 
At the April meeting of the Historical Society of Penn- 


sylvania, Fourth month 8, Dr. Stephen B. Weeks, of 
North Carolina, will read a paper on ‘‘ Southern Quakers | 


and Slavery.’’ For several years Dr. Weeks has been 
engaged in preparing a volume on this subject, which 
will be issued by the Johns Hopkins University, of which 
Dr. Weeks is a graduate. His manuscript has been ex- 


amined and commended by the following members of | : ; 
| spare their children to send to school, for children run 


the Society of Friends in Baltimore: Dr. James Carey 
Thomas, Francis White, Joseph P. Elliott, William Elli- 
ott, and Eli M. Lamb. 
mendation of a committee appointed by the North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting. 


Dr. Weeks traces the growth of the opposition of | 


Friends to slavery and shows how this opposition caused 
them to leave the states of North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Georgia, and settle in Ohio and Indiana, 
where their opposition to slavery was continued. 

[The rooms of the Historical Society are at 13th and 
Locust streets. ] 


It has also received the com- | : 
| and can get a nickel for doing errands, etc., the whites 


ee ee reer 


| 
| 
| 


| school,—those that go. 
| people do dress very well and neatly, but though there 





| is by the ‘* Women’s Relief Society, 


| they would say, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, I can’t read.’’ 
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THE COLORED PEOPLE AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 
From a private letter, communicated to the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL by a subscriber in the West. 
REFERRING to the article you sent me, I will say that it 
is true there are very fine, large buildings in Nashviile 
for schools for colored children, and the building spoken 
of issuch an one. I know of one near me where 600 
children attend daily,—one set in the morning and an- 
other in the afternoon. The schools open at 8 a. m., 
and close at 2 p. m., so you see they are not long in 
The better or wealthier colored 


are some wealthy negroes here, the number is small com- 
Since I have been here 
I think I have seen every street and avenue in Nashville, 
and have gone through alleys on purpose to see where 
the negroes live, and I think two dozen will be as large 
a number as I can safely say that I have seen of them 
‘well dressed.’’ They are generally most miserably 
clad, dirty, almost starving creatures. I never was more 
distressed than I have been since living here. Thereare 


| beggars every day, and many times a day, asking for a 


bit of dry bread, or any scrap, and some of them so 


| ragged that—well you couldn’t tell what they had on, 
| and their nakedness very conspicuous. 
| not care for its poor, and the blacks are nearly all poor. 


Nashville does 


The only provision I have discovered that has been made 
’’ and they have 
begged through the papers and in other ways, and had 
‘« pound parties,’’ etc., and during the cold weather had 
a place where they gave a sort of rations to as many as 
they could get provisions for. When the food donated 
them gave out they were obliged to turn them away. 

But why are they so poor? ‘The whites say they are 
lazy and won’t work. I find they will work for just a 
scrap to eat, and thank you forthat. The whites say 
they were so much better off during slavery, for they were 
provided for then. ‘They are kicked and bossed around 
by the whites everywhere, and they dare not make much 
resistance, for a white man thinks very little of spilling a 
black man’s blood. A white man would hardly be con- 
victed of murder, should he kill a ‘‘ nigger.’’ 

I’ll go back to the school question. There are not 
near enough of those fine schools for the children, so 
many are growing up in ignorance. I have been asked 
(to my surprise), while right in sight of the city clock, 
the time of day, and by girls fifteen and sixteen years of age, 
and have answered by pointing to the clock, whereupon 
I never 
imagined there was such ignorance in the United States. 
Again, the colored people are many times too poor to 


about picking up bits of wood and coal dropped by 
wagons, etc., to carry home to keep the little ones warm, 


pay them very little for their work. I have a girl work- 
ing for me for twenty-five cents per week ; she is only 
thirteen years old, but she can do nearly a woman’s work. 


| When she came to me she had old rags wound around 


her legs to keep them warm, and just enough of leather 
left to the shoes to hang on her feet, no hat, and such a 
thing for a dress, and no underclothes. I have clothed 


| her comfortably, but I fear the poor thing wili go with 


THE true cultivation of a human being consists in the 


development of great moral ideas ; that is, the ideas of 
God, of duty, of right, of justice, of love, of self sacri- 
fice, of moral perfection as manifested in Christ, of hap- 
piness, of immortality, of Heaven.— W. £. Channing. 


consumption. (There is much lung trouble among them.) 
Her father has had no work all winter, and the mother 
washes and has three poor rooms and pays $20 per month 
for them, water tax included, and her brother helps her, 


| and lives with her; and she has seven children and so 


cannot feed this girl, if she can get a place to work for 
board. She cannot read or write or count, but still is 
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a bright child. I tried to send her to school, but the 


colored school near enough for her to attend was full ; 
they cannot go to the whites’ school, you know. The 
only place they are permitted to occupy with the whites 
is on the street cars, and they are required to take the 
back seats there. 

I have tried to give you a statement of the condition 
of affairs as I find them here. You see the person who 
wrote that article did not tell it a7. + 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A HOME FOR THE AGED. 
In the city of Baltimore, on Broadway, stands a large, 
plain building, called The Church Home and Infirmary, 
wnere many have found a safe and peaceful retreat in 
their declining years, and where patients come with their 
various troubles and renew their strength and youth. 
Those who have come from under the hand of the skillful 
surgeon occupy a different floor from the convalescents ; 
but there are stated hours for visiting, and those who are 
able to pay calls carry to the less fortunate what cheer 
and comfort they are able to bring from the outside 
world. In giving they are also receiving, for no one can 
minister unto weakness, and not receive strength. Soin 
this beautifully arranged institution, the ‘‘ Home’’ ele- 
ment helps the Infirmary, and receives its return. 

Although entirely under the control of the Episcopal 
Church there is no partiality shown. The Friends, the 
Jews, and various others, enjoy all its benefits. There is 
religious service held in the chapel every morning, and 
all who wish can attend. I had always been accustomed 
to Friends’ meeting, and did not feel a¢ home, at first, 
and being dull of hearing, | lost almost all the chaplain 
said. I mentioned my difficulty to one in authority here. 
He said: ‘* Come and sit with us when you feel inclined, 
for where two or three are gathered together in His name 
there will He be. If you cannot hear, abstract your 
mind entirely from what is passing and hold your com- 
munion in your own way, and ‘ He who seeth in secret 
will reward you openly.’’’ Did he not touch the key- 
note of our teaching? ‘** Be still, and know that I am 
God.’’ Listen in the quiet to the voice of ‘‘ the great 
Creator who speaks to the heart alone.’’ 

Che physician in charge here, though a man of talent 
and ability that-would rank him amongst the first in his 
profession, with the unselfish devotion to duty that often 
characterizes those of his calling, spends his days and 
often his nights going from one bedside to another, 
showing no favoritism unless it is to linger longer where 
the patient has little beside that visit to brighten the day. 
And the words of cheer and encouragement to the over- 
taxed and weary do more good than all the medicines 
of the dispensary in many cases. 

Now I want to know 


why we Friends have no such 
‘* Homes’’ 


in our cities ? We have our Shepherd Asylums, 
our George School, where the best education is put within 
the means of those in moderate circumstances, and 
numerous other institutions, but there is a need unful- 
filled. Had I money to build, or endow, I would create 
a ‘* Home,’’ for there is melody in the word. 
the author of ‘‘ Home, sweet home,’’ 
mortal 


No wonder 
made his name im- 
And I would like those within its walls to feel, 
as Evangeline did— 
** Something that spake to her heart, and 
Made her no longer a stranger. 

And her ear was pleased with the 
Thee and Thou of the Quakers.”’ 


We all know of aged men and women who have 
little means of support, who are obliged to live in the 





house of nephew, niece, or cousin, where the young 
husband and wife are already taxed heavily with the cares 
of raising a family, and the notions of a past generation 


| cannot concur with the advanced ideas of the present, 


In such cases the 
would be a God-send for all concerned. [ 


thus jarring upon the family harmony. 
‘*« Home,”’ 


| submit these thoughts, hoping some one richer and wiser 


will see a way to make a beginning towards the fulfil- 
ment of this happy result. 

Since writing this I hear there is a ‘‘ Home for Aged 
Friends,’’ in Philadelphia. What could be more appro- 
priate in the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love?’’ But that can- 
not help a//, and the want still exists in other places. 

M. B. M. 

[The ‘*‘ Home’’ above alluded to is not in Philadelphia, 
but in the neighboring borough of West Chester, Pa., 
under care of a Committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing which belongs to Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing.—Ebs. | 


THE EXPENDITURES ON WAR. 

An English correspondent sends us a copy of a recent issue of the 
Church Family Newspaper, of London, containing an interview with 
Dr. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the Peace Society, in which he 
gave a review of the field of labor, which strikes us as of interest. 

‘‘ THE modern Peace Movement may be said to date from 
the close of the long Continental wars which were termi- 
nated by the Peace of Paris in November, 1815. The 
distress and discontent which were the outcome of the 
Napoleonic wars created a revulsion of feeling among 
earnest-minded people on both sides of the Atlantic, 
who cast about for the means of putting an end to the 
miseries which the ambitions of a few individuals were 
inflicting upon countless millions of the human race. In 
the following year William Allen, a member of the 


| Society of Friends, together with another Friend, Joseph 


Tregelles Price, established the Peace Society, upon the 
avowed principle that ‘war is inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity and the true interests of mankind.’ 
The Society, although a religious body, was constructed 
on an unsectarian basis, to ‘ consist of persons of every 
denomination who are desirous of uniting in the pro- 
motion of peace on earth and goodwill towards men.’ 
Subsequently a Society with similar objects was established 
in France, and counted among its members Lamartine and 
Guizot. About the same time committees and associations 
for the promotion of peace were started in the principal 
Continental cities, and a series of Peace Congresses were 
held at Brussels, Paris, and Frankfort which were attended 
by delegates from all parts of Europe. At home the 
Peace Society continued to advance the recognition of 
its principles by means of lectures and public meetings, 
the distribution of literature, and political action in 
various directions—of which more presently. Of other 
associations for the promotion of peace which have sprung 
into existence of late years the most important are, the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association for 
Great Britain and Ireland, which has established a 
number of similar societies in various parts of Europe, 
and The Arbitration Alliance, which is an ‘ Association 
of British Christians in behalf of International Arbitra- 
tion.’ ”’ 

‘You talk of the immense strides which the pacific 
sentiment has made in Europe during the eighty years 
that your Society has been existence, but let me ask you, 
Dr. Darby, whether you don’t feel very much discouraged 
by the fact that Militarism in Europe is growing and ex- 
tending every day? See how the war strength of the 
leading Powers, and the consequent cost of European 
armaments, is mounting by leaps and bounds.’’ 





‘‘T cannot deny that we do. We have never sought 
to minimize the evils which the growth of Militarism in- 
flicts upon modern experts. 
these evils and our efforts to avert them which constitute 
the raison a’ étre of our existence.”’ 

‘* Could you supply me with some figures which would 
illustrate this point? I fancy a few well-selected figures 
would prove more eloquent than any amount of senti- 
mental rhetoric.’’ 

‘«T shall have no difficulty in giving you this informa- 
tion. Much of our literature, indeed, is devoted to cal- 
culations of this character. One of our leaflets gives 
some particulars of the growth of European Militarism 
between 1869 and 1892, from which it appears (accord- 
ing to the statistics of M. Molard) that the total cost of 
European armies and navies has risen in 23 years from 
117 millions to nearly 200 millions. Since that time the 
cost has come to exceed 200 millions, so that in a quarter 
of a century the burdens of war have nearly doubled 
themselves. This amount of 200 millions, you must 
bear in mind, is only nominal, because the Continental 
armies are to a great extent made up by conscription. If 
you were to calculate what the three and a half millions 
of men who constitute the present peace footing of the 
European armies could add to the wealth of the country 
if they were productively employed in peaceful pursuits, 
you would find that the 200 millions estimate would have 
to be very nearly doubled. Read what Sir John Lubbock 
has to say on this subject in his latest work on ‘ The Use 
of Life.’ In the management of their international 
affairs modern States have not got beyond the old heathen 
maxim: ‘* Si vis pacem, pare bellum.”’ 

‘But you are talking of the different European 
powers. Perhaps England is not as great a sinner in this 
respect as her continental neighbors ?”’ 

‘*T am afraid she is very little better. In 1869 we 
spent £24,000,000, in 1892 £33,000,000, and our 
present expenditure is not less than £36,000,000.”’ 

‘« Yet we are constantly being told that we are ina 
state of unpreparedness, and that if a great war were to 
break out, our navy, in particular, would be found to be 
wanting.’’ 

‘« If there be any truth in this assertion of which we 
hear so much, it, of course, involves the very grave 
charge that proper use has not been made of the millions 
we expend. There must have been the most reckless 
extravagance in the different departments. The fact is 
the whole military system, in my opinion, exists for the 
benefit of the classes. Jingoism is sustained bya certain 
section of the community, which has not only to justify 
its existence by pleading the necessity of expensive arma- 
ments, but is continually seeking to advance its financial 
interests at the expense of those of the country. Thus 
it happens that we are hardly out of one scare be- 
fore another is upon us. France is in exactly the same 
position, and all the different European powers are en- 
gaged in a game of beggar my neighbor.’’ 

‘* Of course this enormous expenditure of armaments 
involves the nations of the world in a terrible amount of 
indebtedness ?’’ 

‘‘An amount which it is frightful to contemplate, and 
if nations go on piling up their war debts as they have 
been doing during the present century, the result can only 
be universal bankruptcy. See what Sir John Lubbock— 
a perfectly disinterested witness - says: ‘The principal 
countries of Europe are running deeper and deeper into 
debt. During the last twenty years the debt of Italy has 
risen from £483,000,000 to £516,000,000; that of 
Austria from £ 340,000,000 to £580,000,000 ; of Russia 
from £340,000,000 to £750,000,000; of France from 
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£ 500,000,000 to £1,300,000,000. Taking the Gov- 
ernment debts of the world together, they amounted in 
1870 to £4,000,000,0o00o—a fabulous, terrible, and 
crushing weight. But what are they now? ‘They have 
risen to over £6,000,000,000, and are still increasing.’’ 

‘* How about our own debt ?’’ 

‘* Even in our own case one-third of our national in- 
come is spent in preparing for future wars, another third 
in paying for past ones, and only one-third is left for the 
government of the country.’’ 

‘¢For all that,’’ continued Dr. Darby, ‘‘ the recog- 
nition of the value of peace is making steady progress. 
This is proved by the recent course of International Ar- 
bitration. When first the Peace Society suggested that 
arbitration might be substituted for war as means of set- 
tling international differences the proposal was received 
with incredulity. But facts have shown that our sugges- 
tion was by no means Utopian. Since the general 
pacification of 1815, which marks the birth of the mod- 
ern peace movement, there have been over seventy in- 
stances of the application of this principle. As for the 
growing frequency of resort to this method of settlement, 
it is illustrated by the fact that whereas, during the first 
fifty-five years of the period named—/. ¢., up to 1871, 
the year of the A/adama Arbitration—there were fewer 
than thirty instances, there have been at least forty-five 
instances of the adoption of the principle during the 
twenty years which followed.’’ 

‘¢ What is the most important case of Arbitration in 
more recent times ?”’ 

‘« The award of the Behring Sea Arbitration Tribunal 
which brought a long-standing difficulty between Great 

sritain and the United States to an amicable conclusion. 
Since then there have been minor instances of arbitration : 
a boundary question between Brazil and La Plata has 
been referred to President Cleveland ; a difficulty be- 
tween Japan and Corea was settled by the United States ; 
an old-standing difference between Chile and the United 
States was referred to arbitration ; while Switzerland was 
appointed umpire in a dispute between France and Vene- 
zuela.’’ 


THE SPREAD OF THE TRUTH. 

A FRIEND sends us the following extract from a private 
letter. The writer is now isolated from Friends, but 
her early life was in association with them. Her ap- 
preciation of and interest in the work of the Society is a 
word of encouragement which will be read with interest. 

‘« My Dear Frienp: I cannot let another day pass 
without thanking thee for thy kindness in sending me the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. I greatly appreciate the 
privilege of reading it, and of learning the progress 
Friends are making in the spreading of truth. I have the 
strongest faith in the power and teaching of the Inward 
Light, and sincerely trust that forms and customs may 
never affect the simplicity that has perfected the lives of 
so many who have walked in obedience to its Divine 
teaching. I sometimes fear that a dependence on the 
teaching of others may cloud the understanding and ob- 


scure the communion with that life-giving power, which 


we can alone feel in silent waiting upon God. To me, 
all that is outward is diverting, and all that is inward is 
soul-inspiring, but I must not dwell too much upon this 


| subject.’’ 


Tuose that call the corporeal bodies, the bodies of 
sin and death, please the Devil well enough, for he well 
knows that as long as they so believe, his birth and seed 
will remain in them without hindrance.—Stephen Crisp. 
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THE GEORGE ScHooL.—The school closed its lesson-work, on 
Sixth-day, the 29th ult., at noon, and most of the students departed 
promptly for a vacation of a week. School work will be resumed on 
Second-day next, the 8th. 

Prof. J. Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore College, lectured at the 
School, on Seventh-day evening, the 23d ult., on ‘‘ Some Familiar 
Myths.’’ His lecture was much enjoyed 

It is understood that the erection of a building for a ‘‘ model 
school,”’ for use by the pupil teachers who may take the pedagogic 
course, has been laid aside, for the present, at least. The erection of 
a building for an infirmary, and another for a place of exercise in bad 
weather, in the cold season of the year, isunder consideration by the 
Committee. 

Professor Joseph M. Johnson, who has been the teacher of History 
since the school opened, has tendered his resignation, having been 
offered a desirable position in Cleveland, Ohio. His new appoint- 
ment will be nearer his former home, in Indiana. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The spring holidays opened 
Third month 30. The fourth report period commences with the stu 
dents’ return to college on Fourth month 9g. 

An exhibition of gymnasium work was given by the girls in 
Somerville Hall, Third month 26. 

The second annual Delphic Oratorical Contest was held Third 
month 26, in Collection Hall. The orations delivered were: ‘‘ The 
Source of Progress,’’ by Howard C. Johnson,’96; *“ The Power of 
the Press,’ by Albert C. Myers, ’98; ‘‘ John Brown,”’ by Hanson S. 
Wilson '96; “ Macbeth,” by Bonic L. Clark, ’96, and‘‘ William the 
Silent,’’ by Charles Kaign, 96. The prizes of $12 and $8, offered by 
the Society, were won by Bonic L. Clark and Howard C. Johnson. 
The judges of the contest were Prof. Silas S. Neff, Samuel P. Rotan, 
and Garrett Smedley 

The girls of the Senior Class, who are trying for the Lucretia Mott 
Fellowship, handed their theses to the committee appointed to award 
the Fellowship, Third month 27. The decision will be announced at 
the Somerville reunion, Fourth month 13. 

Dr. E. H. Magill gave his lecture on‘*Racine’’ to an appreciative 
audience in Friends’ meeting house, Salem, N. J., last week. 


H. 


CORRELATION OF STuDIES.—Prof. Richard Jones, in explaining 
and commenting on the report of the Committee of Fifteen, says that 
‘*it would be manifestly an advantage to study the geography of a 
country in connection with its history and its literature. Instead of study 
ing the history of Greece and the geography of Norway this year, and 
the geography of Greece and the history of Norway next year, it would 
seem advantageous to study the history and the geography of Greece 
simultaneously. 

‘* Suppose the work in history is the history of Greece. While the 
pupils are studying in the history class the Battle of Marathon, they 
read in the literature class a selection of poetry based upon the Battle 
of Marathon ; in the Latin class they read stories of Greek myths and 
a Latin account of the Battle of Marathon; in the geography class 
they study Greece, its position, form, relief, landscape, etc. ; in the 
drawing class they make a drawing of the Parthenon ; in the composi 
tion class they write a simple account of some example of Greek art 
in the art gallery of their city ; in short, so far as possible, the various 
studies of the curriculum are so codrdinated that the geography adds 
interest to the history, and the history throws light upon the lit 
erature 


“UNION ScHOOLS.’’—Commissioner of Education Harris, in the 
April Harper's, says there are several tendencies now at work toward 
better work in the schools : ‘* Briefly, the population is rapidly becom 


ing urban, the schools are becoming ‘ graded,’ the pupils of the lowest 


year’s work placed under one teacher, and those of the next degree of | 


advancement under a second teacher ; perhaps eight to twenty teachers 
in the same building, thus forming a ‘ Union School,’ as it is called in 
some sections. Here there is division of labor on the part of teachers, 
one taking only classes just beginning to learn to read and write, an 
other taking the pupils in a higher grade 


The inev:table consequence 
of such division of 


labor is increase of skill. The teacher comes to 
know just what to do in a given case of obstructed progress, just what 
minute steps of work to introduce—just what thin wedges—to lift the 
pupil over the sill that holds back the feeble intellect from entering a 
new and higher degree of human learning 
‘* If I am asked at this point by the critics of schools what propor 

tion of the teachers of cities and villages habitually use this higher 
method in conducting recitations, I reply that at least one-half may 
reasonably claim to have some skill in its use. Perhaps three-fourths 
of the teachers in the high schools actually use it.’’ 


A STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.—A meeting to urge the 
adoption of the bill now before the Pennsylvania State Legislature to 


establish a department of education was held recently in Philadelphia 
Among the speakers was President De Garmo, of Swarthmore, Co! 
lege, who thought that under the present system of public schools 
‘* we get only from one to five per cent. of the real virtue that is ir 
the public schools. While in New York there are thousands and 
thousands of children who cannot find room in the schools, in Berlin 
the schools are ahead of the children. The educational side of th: 
public school system is made more important than the business side 
It is absolutely imperative in cities, such as Philadelphia, that the 
local board should have no power in the appointment of teachers. 
The only effective thing to be done is to have a superintendent, who, 
if not nominally, really has the power to do something.”’ 

Another speaker, Edward Shippen, said that ‘‘ every attempt t 
reform our educational laws has been opposed by the Boards of Schoo! 
Directors of the different wards. All the time from beginning to end 
there is political influence, and the school teacher holds the Director 
in awe. Some Boards of School Directors, however, are very able 
and capable and do their duty fully.”’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
‘**ISABELLA OF AUSTRIA.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


CAN the editors, or some of the readers of our paper, imform me, cer 
tainly, whether John G. Whittier is author of the poem, ‘‘ Isabella of 
Austria”? It is his style of composition, and when I was a school 
girl it was attributed to him. I have seen it in some of his collections, 
but this winter, in two books examined, purporting to be the latest and 
complete edition of his poetical works, it is not to be found. I would 
be much obliged for the information. It would be a satisfaction to 
others beside myself to know it. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
Holder, Til. 


[The poem is by Whittier. It was written in 1831. It will be 
found in the edition of his complete works, in the Appendix, Vol. IV., 
p- 220. In this appendix are placed a number of his earlier poems, 
which he did not disown yet did not think had merit sufficient to be 
placed with his later work.—Ebs. ] 


PERSUNAL NOTES. 

GOLDEN WEDDING REMEMBRANCE. —George and Susan G. Justice, of 
Yardley, Bucks county, Pa., write to the Newtown Enterprise ac- 
knowledging the kindness of many friends in remembering the fiftieta 
anniversary of their marriage, on Fourth-day, the 20th ult. Their let 
ter says: ‘‘As ill health did not permit of a gathering of relatives and 
friends, such as we had desired to invite to celebrate the occasion, we 
had anticipated that the day would pass quietly without any special ob- 
servance of the event. Some of those interested, however, feeling that 
a golden wedding was not an every-day occurrence, decided otherwise, 
and on the morning of the 20th we were much surprised to be the re 
cipients of a number of useful and valuable gifts. But what 
perhaps most touched and gratified us was to receive a book of auto- 
graph greetings and congratulations, in both prose and verse, from 
many relatives and friends to the number of about 250. This consti- 
tutes a most interesting volume, which will always be greatly valued, 
serving as it does to assure us of the affectionate regard of those among 
whom our quiet and happy life of fifty years has been passel.’’ 


GOD’S ANSWER. 
WHERE is healing for my sorrows ? 
So I cried in my distress. 
Give me hope for dark to-morrows, 
Let the tempest hurt me less ; 
Let an angel come to bring me 
Freedom from life's weight and pain ; 
But the wise God, for my healing, 
Sent me back to work again. 


Thought and talk bring truth no nearer, 
Trouble lies in doubt for me. 
Let the vision be made clearer ; 
God, arise and set me free! 
Baffled, weary, restless, helpless, 
I prayed on through all the night; 
But God spoke amid the darkness : 
Work thy way out into light. 


I am weary for the faces 
Thou hast taken to thy heaven ; 

I have prayed so long for graces 
That I see to others given 

Friends most dear are taken from me; 
In my path grim evils lurk. 

What can change these troubles for me ? 
And God answers: Only work. 
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Still I cried: O God, deliver ! 
Work is but the common lot, 

And my griefs will last forever 
If thy strong hand help me not. 

But the Master knew; His answer 
Came in fresh tasks multiplied, 

And my prayer for blessing brought me 
Chiefly work, on every side. 


So I took the duties pressing 
Near me, and with patience sought 
To perform the work. What blessing 
Has the mere endeavor wrought! 
Work can make the sad light-hearted, 
Work makes strong the young and old, 
Work makes treasures far more costly 
Than the idler’s gems and gold. 


Therefore work! God calls thee to it 
Not in anger, but in love. 
Take thy work with joy and do it 
As to please thy God above. 
All life’s best has not been taken 
While good work remains to thee. 
Let thy heart grow glad in labor ; 
Love and work and happy be! 
—Marianne Farningham, in Christian World. 


‘WHAT NEXT ?”’ 
A MOTHER sat stitching and stitching away ; 
It rained, and her boys were indoors at play, 
When one of them came and leaned on her chair, 
And said, with a touchingly wearied-out air : 


“«« We've played every play in the world that we know: 
Now, what shall we do ?”’ 


Before poor mamma had a chance to reply, 
The rest of the little ones gathered close by ; 
And the sum of their troubles all seemed the same— 
‘* We wish that we knew some wonderful game; 
We’ ve been sailors and soldiers, and fought battles, too ; 
Now, what shall we do?” 


Mamma thought for a moment, then gaily replied : 
“ Build a palace of blocks, with a portico wide, 
And play that the owner had money to spend, 
And wanted to decorate rooms without end, 
And ordered some pictures painted by you; 
That’s what you can do. 


‘« Now each take a pencil and paper, and draw 
The most wonderful thing that you ever saw; 
A lily, a sunset, a shore, or a sea, 

A gorgeous-winged butterfly chasing a bee ; 
Or—three little boys, that are saying, like you, 
‘ Now, what shall we do?’” 


The brightened-up children took pencils in hand 

( As amateur artists, you'll all understand), 

And worked at their pictures until it was plain 

The funny gray clouds had forgotten to rain ; 

And mamma had a rest (not a long one, ’tis true) 
From ‘* What shall we do?” 


O! sweet, patient mothers, in this earnest way 
You are doing life’s work while your little ones play ; 
You are fashioning souls that hereafter shall rise, 
God’s beautiful angels, winged, to the skies; 
And heaven makes reply to your ‘* What shall we do?’’ 
Since love teaches you. 
—L. C. Whiton, in Wide Awake. 


>"THE law of man sometimes requires wars and fightings, 
and actively to contribute thereto ; but Christ commands 
us to love our enemies, and do all men nothing but good. 


—James Gough. 


‘¢ Honesty is as much a Christian duty as prayer, and | 


prayer will never reach the throne of grace from the lips 
of anyone who owes his neighbor a bill he refuses to 
pay. A man’s religion, to be genuine, must cover the 
whole moral code of the gospel. 


enough to take a dishonest man into the kingdom of 
God.”’ 


| intemperance degins outside of the dramshop. 
| habit of using intoxicants is formed, for the most part, 


| better things. 


| college students. 





No prayer is eloquent | 


TEMPTATIONS TO DRINKING. 
NINE-TENTHS of all the articles written or speeches made 


| on the temperance question deal mainly with the saloons 
| and the drink traffic. 


That traffic is fed and sustained 
by the drinking usages, and a very large amount of 


The 


not in the accursed saloons, but at home or in social 
gatherings, or in clubs or at the restaurants, or elsewhere. 
The saddest fact of all is that this fatal habit is so often 


| the direct result of ¢emptations that are either carelessly 


or wantonly presented. The tempter does not intend to 
ruin his or her friend when the intoxicant is offered ; 


* But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


For example, the hospitable master and mistress of a 


| house invite an evening company, and spread their table 


with a lavish provision of meats and drinks. On that 
table, the lady of the house, at the dictate of a sinful 


| fashion, places several choice brands of wine, and ona 


sideboard stands a bowl of inviting punch. In that 


| company is a young man who is tempted to take his first 


glass, which, unhappily, does not prove to be his last 
glass. Among the guests is also a husband, who has 
promised the wife of his early love that he will never 
again yield to his awful appetite and turn their home into 
ahell. That punch bowl is too much for him; he 
drinks, and goes reeling home with his shame-stricken 
wife to awake next morning in the agonies of remorse. 
According to the good old Jewish law, ‘‘ if a fire breaks 
out, and catches in thorns, so that stacks of corn are 
consumed, he that £ind/ed the fire shall surely make res- 
titution.’’ Who kindled the fire in that mansion where 
a false hospitality put the bottle to a neighbor’s lips? 
The master and the mistress of the mansion ; and a poor 
‘‘ restitution ’’ can they make for a ruined home and 
broken hearts! This is no fancy sketch. Some time 
ago a prominent Christian gentleman in this city gave an 
elegant entertainment and provided no intoxicants. At 
the close of the evening a lady came to him and with 
tears of gratitude thanked him for one of the happiest 
evenings of her life. She said: ‘‘ This is one of the 
few houses to which I dare to bring my husband ; here 
he is safe from temptation.’’ Insome other houses that 
poor wife had found that very respectable people could 
be very dangerous incendiaries. 

Social drinking customs are on the increase in our 
country. The decanter is stealing back again on the 
dinner tables of people from whom we should expect 
Intoxicants are more frequently offered 
at weddings and in social gatherings. Club life is be- 
coming more popular, and there are very few clubs that 
are under restrictions of total asbstinence. Betting and 
bottles are the two concomitants of the football matches 
and rowing matches which attract thousands of our 
: To prohibit the sale of intoxicants is 
bootless business as long as the use of intoxicants is on 
the increase. We need a tremendous arousing of con- 


| sciences all over this land to the growing havoc of the 


drink usages ; thesaloon keepers are not the only sinners : 


| the parents who offer temptations to their own children 
| and to their guests may be as guilty as they before God. 


‘¢ Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink that putteth 
the Lotile to him and maketh him drunken!’’ Let that 
thunder over the land!— 7Zheodore L. Cuyler, in The 
Independent. 


Ir the Christian course had been meant for a path of 


| roses, would the life of the Author of Christianity have 


been a path strewn with thorns >—H. More. 





RIDING A WHEEL. 


position 


for a bicycle rider is, in 


THE 
place, an upright one, says a writer in Harper's Young 


proper the first 


People. He should push nearly straight downward with 
his legs—not backward, as one must do who leans far for- 


ward. Hisarmsshould not be rigid and extended to their 
full length, but a little bent, and the handles can be 
easily adjusted to bring this about. The reason for the 


bent or slightly bent arm is 
thought. If the arm 


full length, the ‘* pull’’ 


evident after a moment's 
rigid, and extended to its 
you give the handles on 
going up hill, or indeed, while running along a level 
road, isa dead pull. There is no life in it. Each jar to 
the machine is a jar to your body, your head, and neck, 
and consequently a jar to your whole system. On the 
other hand, if you ride with your arms a little bent, and 
acting as a kind of a buffer toall jarring influences, they 
will save you an injurious, though unnoticeable, shaking 

)each time you go out. The only way in which you 
will notice a change will be after you have become ac- 
customed to the bent arm method. Then you will find 
you can ride longer without becoming tired. 

Another feature of this stiff arm is the position into 
which the shoulders are thrust. Try it; grow a little 
tired with a long ride, and then see where yours shoulders 
are. You have gradually come to lean on your arms for 
rest. Both shoulders have been thrown far back; your 
head and neck are stretched far forward, and your chest 
has, so to speak, sagged forward out of its natural posi- 
tion. Keep this up long enough, and you will be a fine- 
looking specimen. 


is still, 


which 


No ; the weight of your body should never come on 
the hands and arms, but on your thighs, and thence be 
transferred to the seat, with the unconscious, springy 
action of your legs which, in a measure, allows some of 
your weight to come on the pedals. In this position 
your hands are free to guide your wheel, while your body 
is erect ; you do not then get into the habit of swaying 
from side to side to put your weight first on one side and 
then on the other, and your whole muscular movement 
normal. Try riding without putting either 
hand on the handles and sitting erect. If vou ride well, 
you can easily keep your balance, and in an instant you 
will be in the correct position. 


( 
j 
4 


is regular an 


Once in this position, 
place the hands lightly on the handle bars, and you will 
be in a healthy, a proper situation to gain benefit from 
your riding. 


WEAKNESS OF SELF. WILL.—Self-will is 
exhibits of a weak will. A man who has not will power 
enough to take a stand against self, has not strength 
enough to stand against a weak man. It requires strength 
to resist inremitting temptations to self-seeking 
, demands real 
truth for truth’s sake, means 
one’s triuinph or success by the truth. 


one of the 


the 


To refuse to do that which we want to do 
power 


will To seek the 


is won at more or less expense of 
higher and nobler power,—it takes a 
will ‘* not to prefer mean victory to 


t to lower the level of our aim that 


ire 
i 


ely enjoy the complacency of suc- 








cess.’’ It is worth while to cultivate, by exercise, a will- 
power strong enough to overcome the weakness of selfish- 
ness Sunday School Times 


man from 


tne eartn r 


with 


‘Wuar distinguishes 


*S 


the rest of the ani- 
[The capacity to know God 


freedom and delight 


ig 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
THIS organization is one of the outcomes of the World 
Fair, and the Vice-President for Massachusetts is Miner 
B. Tobey—a lady, who within the compass of two year: 
has built up an enviabie reputation as a lecturer on hous 
hold sanitation ; but this association means to take coz 
nizance of every topic that affects the well-being of t! 
separate, complete organization, the home. The forma 
tion of a new class of clubs in a community that is sai 
sometimes to be ‘‘clubbed to death already,’’ causes 
lifted eyebrow here and there; but asa sample of th 
aspirations of this latest one, we quote a few sentences 
from the address given at this meeting: 

‘It is said that no organization of women in th 
United States has such opportunity before it to mak 
itself a power for good. Household Economies 
is by no means a superficial subject. It has women 
professors in our new colleges, and mat¢riotism is to stand 
beside patriotism. Those who think it relates 
only to pots, pans, pickles, and pies ; those who think 
means only chemical analysis of food, and the making of 
cheap soups, or how best to have laundry work done, have 
little idea of the scope of Househole Economics. Its 
great aim is to increase the intelligent living of women.”’ 

And it goes without saying that this is to help make 
brighter and better and happier homes—the very roots 
and nutrient rootlets of pure and worthy national life 
At this meeting Ellen Richards, Professor of Chemistry 
in the Institute of Technology, gave a very interesting 
account of the experiment of supplying warm, nutritious, 
and cheap luncheons to the school of gymnastics in Ap- 
pleton street. It was found that a substantial lunch could 
be served at the schoolhouses for fifteen cents each, and as 
pupils often lacked appetite for the very early breakfast, 
they must perforce take or go hungry, they did become 
hunger- faint by luncheon time, and this nourishing, warm 
food was a boon. It was decided that, however desirable 
charming decorations for the walls of schoolrooms might 
be, an intelligent care for the stomachs of the pupils 
would be more likely to turn out useful citizens.— Zhe 
Independent. 


IDEAS FOR YOUR GARDEN. 

To say that bedding-plants should be set out in strict 
artistic relation with the main features of the place does 
not mean a great deal to the reader unless examples are 
given, and, unfortunately, examples vary infinitely. It 
is easier perhaps to say what should not be done with 
bedding-plants. Don’t plant masses of them on the 
lawn so as to dwarf and divide up the main expanse of 
the greensward, which should be the chief beauty of 
every place. Asa rule, don’t set plants of any kind out 
in the middle of the lawn. A pernicious practice is to 
surround single shade trees with little collars of coleuses 
and geraniums. Avoid that, as well as any arrangement 
that consists of an isolated group that is properly related 
to nothing else but the grass. Bedding-plants look par- 
ticularly well adjoining architectural structures. There 
is something about the palm and canna that makes them 
specially effective planted against carved or cut stone 
masses as a background. They seem part of the archi- 
tecture itself, ornamenting and enhancing its charms like 
some deftly arranged drapery. Adjoining a house or 
fence, bedding generally arranges itself better than else- 
where 

There is one place where you can always plant bed- 
ding safely, sure of not marring the effect of the lawn, 
and that is back of, or away from, the house, in a regular 
flower garden, shut in completely by trees and shrubs or 





a stone wall. Arranged in this way the bedding-plants 
may be combined in any fashion fancy may dictate, since 
they make no part of the effect of the lawn. It is an ex- 
cellent way to lay out a flower garden. Everything can 
be grown there, and many paths can be made to lead the 
visitor to different flowering masses of foliage. The taste 
for old-fashioned flower gardens of this type is growing, 
and it is a hopeful landscape- gardening sign of the times. 
—Samuel Parsons, Jr., in March Scribner. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
A CORRESPONDENT, answering an inquiry of a friend in the West, 
says: The verse of Whittier’s which Frances Willard quoted at Wil- 
lard Hall, at the time of the unveiling of the Chautauqua Fountain, is 
this : 
‘« Take courage, temperance workers, 
You shall not suffer wreck 
While up to God the people’s prayers 
Are rising from your deck. 
Watch cheerily, temperance workers, 
For daylight and for land ; 
The breath of God is in your sails, 
Your rudder in His hand.” 


—The fifth international convention of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations will be held in Pittsburg, Pa., from the 18th to 21st of the 
present month. 


—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch states that the great majority of sa- 
loons in that city are owned by brewers, or that brewers hold mort- 
gages upon them, so that the saloon keepers are the political vassals 
of the brewers 


—The report of the New Hampshire Railroad Commissioners 
shows that 90 per cent. of the deaths caused by railroads, last year, 
were due to intoxicating liquors. On ten of the twenty-four persons 
killed were found bottles of liquor, while many others bore marks of 
drinking and were likely intoxicated at the time of death. 


—Ellen Spencer, said to have been the first woman who taught 
school in Illinois, died recently at Jacksonville, lacking but a trifle of 
being one hundred years old. 


—A bill introduced in the Illinois Legislature to debar married 
women from teaching in the public schools is opposed by the [Illinois 
Federation of Labor and the Trade and Labor Assembly of Chicago. 
The Woman's Journal calls it ‘‘a senseless bill,” and says “ it ought 
not to pass.” 


—A current news item says: ‘“‘ Miss Anne H. Wharton and Miss 
Annie H. Cresson, of Philadelphia, both Colonial Dames, have 
adopted historical research as a profession, and have formed a bureau 
of ancestral research. Miss Wharton is the historian of the Colonial 
Dames, and author of ‘‘ Through Colonial Doorways,” and other 
works bearing upon the same period. She and Miss Cresson are es- 
pecially expert in seeking out and arranging ancestral records in the 
Historical Society documents and other archives.” 


—A collection of seventeen fac-similes of Greek statuettes has 
been received by the archzological department of Cornell University, 
as a present from Mrs Andrew D. White. The pieces are made of 
terra cotta and are imitations of the originals contained in the collec 
tions of the Imperial Hermitage, at St. Petersburg ; the Royal Mu- 
seum and Laufmann Collection, at Berlin, and the Louvre, Paris, and 
the British and South Kensington Museums, London. A majority of 
the figures represent Greek women and young girls in various atti- 
tudes. Large numbers of these figures have been found in the ceme- 
tery of the ancient City of Palagra. Some fine specimens have also 
been found in Myrrhina, in Asia Minor. 


—Twenty five essays written on the subject ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton,”’ by the public school children of Washington, in competition for 
the prize offered by the Sons of the Revolution, were presented to the 
judges, who were wholly ignorant of the authorship. Of these, one- 
half were written by girls, and of the four essays selected by the judges 
as ‘‘ the best,’’ three were written by girls. 


—Lord Justice Denman, an English justice of high rank, says 
that his experience proves ‘‘that intemperance is the greatest curse 
and the most potent cause of misery from which this nation suffers. 
Twenty years of judicial life, and forty-six years of constant attend- 
ance in criminal courts as an advocate or judge, are enough to enable 
any man to form an opinion as to the extent of the mischief caused 
by drunkenness. Not a day passes inthe criminal courts without some 
evidence of it. I suppose that between 1872 and 1893 1 must have 
tried many thousands of cases of violence and cruelty, murders, man- 
slaughters, murderous and savage woundings, kickings, and assaults. 
Of these, I am sure, 1 speak well within the mark when I say that 
more than one-half were directly connected with excessive drinking.”’ 
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—The Citizen states that since his arrival early in January, W. 
Hudson Shaw has lectured almost every evening of the week, and has 
frequently delivered additional afternoon lectures. His journeys have 
extended from Brooklyn to Baltimore and throughout Pennsyivania. 
When he completes his work, in the middle of the present month, he 
will have delivered seven courses in the Philadelphia Centres alone ; 
two at Association Local, one at Camden, one at West Philadelphia, 
one at North Philadelphia, and two at Germantown. 


—aA brisk demand exists for the cones of the California pine trees. 
The cones are furnished at the rate of $2 a pound for the seed, and 
are gathered fromthe California trees expressly. The collectors, in 
climbing the trees, have great difficulty in keeping off the squirrels 
that hasten to pick the seeds out of the cone as soon as it is dropped. 

—A foreign correspondent of the New York Sun writes : 

‘“‘Americans are codperating generously in the erection of the 
Tennyson Memorial, which will be placed at Seacliffs, close to the 
poet’s old home in the Isle of Wight. Spontaneous offerings are be- 
coming so numerous that the committee decided to make it an inter- 
national tribute, which will be inscribed: ‘ Erected by Friends in 
England and America.’ Oliver Wendell Holmes was the first Ameri 
can contributor, and now the committee hope to receive a large num- 
ber of small donations through Mrs. James T. Fields, of Boston.’ 


—On the 24th of last month Southern England was visited by 
a cyclone ‘‘ which went diagonally across the Midlands and the South, 
and is said to have done more damage than any previous hurricane in 
memory of living men. All the magnificent cedars of Lebanon at 
Warwick Castle, which had been familiar to tourists and writers for 
centuries, were blown down; Sandringham, and the adjoining estate 
lost together 5,000 trees; the Marquis of Huntly’s silver birch plan- 
tation, in Huntingdon, incomparably the finest in England, and prob- 
ably in the world, was wholly wiped out; the Peterborough Cathedral 
lost three unique spires, and the newspapers are filled with appeals 
from country rectors for subscriptions to rebuild ancient churches.’’ 


—In the Ladies’ Home Journal, Sarah Orne Jewett takes part in 
a discussion as to the use of the words /ady and woman. ‘‘We may 
safely decide,”’ she says, ‘‘ that in the mere discrimination of sex one 
may always use the word woman with much greater propriety and ele- 
gance. Spokeswoman, forewoman, saleswoman are certainly better 
words in themselves than their counterparts of spokeslady, or what one 
hears still oftener, saleslady. Woman is certainly the proper term in 
such cases; the personal distinction should be made secondary.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
ON the 30th ult., an armistice extending to. mid-day of the 2oth inst. 
was proclaimed by the Emperor of Japan. The man who attempted 
the life of’ the Chinese envoy, has been sentenced to imprisonment for 


life at hard labor. It is believed that the armistice is a sign that peace 
will be restored within a month. 


THE drought which has prevailed for a number of weeks in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan was broken on the 31st ult. by 
a heavy rain-fall, causing a decided improvement in crop prospects. 
Rain also fell in Nebraska, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. 


THE Constitutional Convention of Utah is engaged upon the dis- 
cussion of the woman suffrage clause. It is reported that the majority 
in its favor is a large one, and that there is no doubt as to its adoption. 


THE English government has thus far failed to heed the request of 
the United States that the present dispute of England and Venezuela 
in regard to the boundaries of the latter, be submitted to arbitration. 
The present situation in that country is believed to be alarming, as 
armed bodies of British and Venezuelans are pressing each other 


closely in the disputed territory, and there may be a hostile clash at 
any time. 


A LARGE meeting was held in Philadelphia on the 3oth ult., to 
protest against the proposed taxation of building society stock for State 
purposes, and against other injurious legislation threatened at Harris- 
burg. Pennsylvania leads all the other States of the Union in the 
number of its building societies, and those interested in them object to 
the taxation of building societies because taxation would impose other 
burdens upon very simple organizations, and, even at the rate of one 


mill, would add from 25 to 40 per cent. to the expenses of manage- 
ment 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been excited by the death, at Palmyra, 
N. J., of a five year-old child, Madeleine E. Huff, of measles followed 
by catarrhal ppeumouia. The parents of this child did not believe in 
the use of medicine, as being contrary to the teachings of Jesus, and 
called in a * Christian scientist,’”’ who attempted to break the child’s 
‘* belief of measles’? by means of prayer. 
sured the parents for “ criminal neglect.’’ 


Che coroner’s jury cen- 

It is reported that there are now 12,000 regular troops of the 
Spanish army in Cuba, and 20,000 volunteer troops, engaged in the 
effort to suppress the revolt. General Calleja, the former governor, 
has been removed, and it is anticipated that his successor will adopt 
extreme measures. 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY NOTICES. 
DNCHOR, _ ° *,* John J. Cornell will attend Little Britain 

wz, ot 1n ett Ct Monthly Meeting, held at Little Britain ( Penn 
At Now Yewk. e Hill), on Seventh-day, Fourth month 13. He 
SETMED-DAUMAR, and others will address a temperance meeting at 
BRADLEY, ae i : the same place the afternoon of the same day, 

New York. ‘than Pure White Lead and pure Linseed at 20’clock p. m. 
BROOKLYN, x ea : 
w ork. | > e ° 
COLLIER, | Oil applied by practical painters. Avoid *,* Further acknowledgement of money r: 
comune” ae . : ; eas ceived for the Laing and Schofield Schools : 
leat. | misleading or unknown brands of White | — Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, . . $ 8.70 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, ; : . - . | East Hamburg ‘“ “ 1.65 
com Lead (see list of genuine brands), so-called | Senaieien 7 es oe 
uaa substitutes for Linseed Oil, and irrespon- | $11.35 

7 Pittsburgh. - pi oe ee 
JEWETT, es vork. i sible painters. | ANNA M. JACKSON. 
KENTUCKY, ae 
. Louisville. Tint White Lead with the N Jational Le: *,.* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will 
JOHN T tee oo; ; ete | hold its last meeting for the season, to-night, 8 
MORLEY, 'Co.’s pure White Lead tinting colors, aud o'clock, at 1520 Race street. 
ee : a ; 5 - Wo. Heacock, Clerk 
Sk Louis avoid the difficulty of matching shades. The: — 
RED SEAL. sd . F : oe *.* Abington First-day School Union will be 
—— - . jare the best and most permanent. sen held at Plymouth, Fourth month 20, 1895, at 10 
——— f : : o'clock a. m. A cordial invitation is extended 
PMA... or pamphlet and color-card—sent free. os alt iameeeaiell 
SOUTHERN, 7 7 _ * Trains leave the Reading Terminal nearly 
—— aye NATIONAL | LEAD CO., every hour, and are met at Wissahickon Station, 
—, 1 Broadway, New York on the Norristown Railroad by the trolley, which 





MANUFACTURING 


OPTICIANS 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE. 


Near the Beach. 
First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 


The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jj. 


Salt baths in the house. 
Elevator accessible from street level. 


E. Roberts’ Sons. | 


THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan end Ocean Avenue, Atlantic City. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parior. 

JAMES HOOD. 


M. E. Humpton. H. M. Humpton 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 


OPTICIANS, 
Southeast Corner 13th and Wa!nut Sts. 

We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 
fit all noses. We can supply all styles. We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 
work is unexcel‘ed for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PRI ES MOVERATE. We will send an 
eye-giass cleaner free, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp and this advertisement cut out 


| 


736 Spring Garden St. 


AROLINE RAU, Philadelphia. 
| Plain [lillinery, 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Carving Sets 
From 75 Cents to $5,00., 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


|CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


“WALL PAPER of 


house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- | 


1, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, Telephone 224, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., 


Is again ready to welcome its patrons and o the 


to the comforts of a home, at moderate cost 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 


Opin all the Year. Proprietor. 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Beautiful Imported Jap- 
anese Basket, 


full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage stamps taken. 


WILLIAM 5S. INGRAM, 


Tea Dealer, 
| 81 North Secona St. Philadelphia, Penna. ' 


| dence, Delaware Co., 


runs to Plymouth Meeting every forty minutes 
ANNA Moore, \ Clerks 

JosEpH S. EVANs, j 

*,* The Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, the Relief of Free 
Negroes unlawfully held in bondage, and for 
improving the condition of the African Race, 
will hold a public meeting in Friends’ meeting 
house, Cherry street above 15th street, on Third 
day evening, Fourth month 16, at 8 o'clock, 
more especially in reference to Freedmen and 
labors on their behalf. All are invited. 
| Among those expected are Dr. W. H. Goler, 
| President of Livingston College, N. C. ; Dr. D. 
| W. Collins, Editor of Christian Instructor ; 
| Judge Wm. N. Ashman, Fanny J. Coppin, A. 
| H. Love, and others. 
*,* A Friends’ Conference, under the care 

of the Temperance Committee of the Yearly and 
| Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
| house, at Bristol, on First-day, Fourth month 14, 
| 1895, at 3 p.m. All interested are respectfully 
| invited to attend. On behalf of Committee. 
SUSANNA RIcuH, Clerk. 





*,* Circular meeting will be held at Provi- 
Pa., First-day, Fourth 7, 


| at 3 o'clock, p. m. 
ANNA M. 


HARVEY, Clerk. 





*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
be held in Race Street meeting-house, Fourth 
month 12, 1895, at 7.30 p.m. All interested in 


| the work of the First-day Schools are cordially 





invited. 
S. B. CaRR, ) 


SARAH H. Eastsurn, f “lets: 





*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, the 7th of Fourth 
month, at 3 p. m. 

Ministering Friends and all persons interested 
in the Home are cordially invited to attend. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

S. T. R. EAVENsoN, M. D. 





*,.* Salem First-day School Union will be 
held at Woodstown, N. J., Fourth month 13, 
1895, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The subject for consideration is, ‘‘ How Shall 
We Induce the Scholars to Study the Lesson ?” 
A cordial invitation is extended to all interested. 


Joun G. BorTon, bs 
ELLEN M. COLEs, \ Clerks. 
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*.* A subscriber 
Susan B. Anthony. 
New York. 


inquires the address of 
Her home is in Rochester, 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord 

} inst day School Union will be held at Wilming- 

ton, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 6, 1895, at 

10 o'clock a.m. All interested are cordially 
invited to be present. 

HERBERT P. 


WorTH, l 
ian Clerks 


SMEDLEY, f 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ng Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments to visit : 

Green street, Philadelphia, Fourth month 7. 

Frankford, Philadelphia, Fourth month 21. 

I. H. HILiporn, Clerk. 


The Chief Charm 


of silver and gold, whether for tabl> 
or toilet, is their brilliancy. ‘That's 
the charm R 0-. With 


SILVER 


ELEC ETT VCON 


POLISH 


their brilliancy is developed to a 
remarkable degree—equalled only 
when fresh from the hands of the 
silversmith. 


Send for trial quantity or box post. 
paid, 15 cts. t’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 Jchn Sta “” New York 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken, and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philudelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on ‘“‘ The Colored People,’”” Wiliam C. 
Biddle, 1022 Arch street, Philadelphia 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M. Laing, 30 North 8d St., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 

Friends of New York Yearly Meeting should send 


money to the treasurer, Samuel B. Haines, Bowery | 


Savings Bank, New York City. 


“ BARRELS.”’ 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
raay be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Barrels of goods intend 
School m 


30 North 34 8t., Philadelphia. 


| 
Friends living near New York should send bar | 


rels directly to Clyde S. 8. Co., foot Roosevelt St., 
— N. Y., prepaying freight to steamship’s 
wharf. 
Norg.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended. They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged. when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 
They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are sent. 
The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 


such, of little value to the givers, can be put to | 


good. use at the schools, and are urgently solicited. 


ut do not send things entirely worn out, and | 


which are therefore of no use or value cainenamall 
comes 


aT RELIEF © wae ° The Evan, 
sur CURE wearing Tryss, 


A painless and permanent 
remedy for ail cases of RUPTURE, 
Spiral Spring means an unvary- 
ing pressure. Always comfort- 
able. Fully guaranteed. Thousands of testimonials 
from people who have worn it in the last ten years. 
indorsed by physicians. Used by the government 
Pay pensioners. Particulars free. Address 


The Egan Truss Co., 35 Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


for the Mt. Pleasant | 
be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, | 








| Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


| «e838 WILLIAM HEACOCK, 225% 
Undertaker & Bishalnee | 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Browa St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ae 4036. 


Do you know 


You can have your wall 
cleaned ? 





You can, and we will guarantee to do 
it well. This may appeal to you, if 
your paper is too good to cover over 
and too bad to leave it as it is. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILA, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


RELIABLE 
SEEDS 


| And Everything for the Garden 
at moderate prices. 


Send for Iilustrated 
Catalogue 
free. 


HENRY F. MICHELL, 


1018 MARKET STREET. PHILA. 





<b GHLLEADEOGAGAUASOGDERADOGDODDRENAOGGERAGDOESOHOESEDESOUOUEUESESSESEESRDORL. 


: Delicate, Dainty, Lovely 


SWEET 
| PEAS 
2O inrectoweringSortstor1 OC, 


Varieties of the Newest 
mixed in one large one ounce packet— 
together with our handsome and original 
SEED CATALOGUE. Send atonce. 


eee & Stokes, 
*Vyarkct Street, Philadelphia. 


SUGQCGUSADSCORSOAASEESESESS*CCUCRCOGREEES COOTEANCCRCOGSURERELS CEEOL? 


Descriptive Catalogue free. 
take Germantown Ave. electri 
Carpenter Sta ,or Rea ine R.R. 





1226 North Fifteenth Street, sh 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


+ FRUIT. 
Landscape Gardening 
cars to Church 5 


1a 


‘taal Leaf Charts, No. 1. 


Life size pictures of the leaves of Oak of 
Black-Oak type. Price, 50 cents each. 

For sale by the author, Graceanna Lewis, Media, 
| Pa,and at Friends’ Book Association, S. W. corner 
15th and Race street, Philadelphia. 

Agents who can bring unexceptional references 
| wanted for the Northern and Middle States. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


— in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
60 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religions Views Of the Society Of Prienis, 


A Paper for the World's Congress of Religions at Ché- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 


By HowarpD M. JENKINS. 


Leaflet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ge Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


and 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


the 


, Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


| AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
| 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the vest manufac- 

; turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and 

' Ingrain Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wall 

| Papers in elegant C Yolors and Styles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. All at lowest prices 


‘HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 








 DREER'S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds, Plants&Bulbs 


Why risk 

cost no more, Send 
= postage stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
= for 1N95—ric hly illustrated ; two colored aa 
= On cover, of popular flowers. ‘It describes every 
= thing New and Old, of Merit. 

HENRY A. DREER, 

= 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphi 
FRuuccssuenansennesuccesusonsecouesesnseusnocoveeeouennasegvenecesessesuty 


* eno bn tees 


in all its branches. Visitors from Phila. 


Nurseries, 25 tof cars, or Pa. R.R. to 


to Walnut Lane Sta. 


js eas 


MEEHANS’ NURSERIES, Church and Chew Sts.,Germantown, Phila. 
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| 
| 
| 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 


106 Wall St., New York 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley ee - paCnaaee yieldi 
6 per cent. free of =| 


Municipal Seats 


There are no better shert term investments on | 


the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | 


JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


WE OFFER EASTERN FRIENDS FIRST 
Moi on Chicago income property, bearin 
644. and 7 per cent interest. Title guaranteed. ri 
personally assume responsibility for prompt pay- 
ment of interest and return of loan. 


tour offices. Reference, Merchants’ Nationa! Bank, 
William Deering & Co, 
talists, or Charles W. Fullerton. Chicago. 
W. J. LUKENS, 
1223 dienher of Commerce, Chicago. 
r, Chas. E. Lukens, Local Agent, 
Rogers Park, Chicago 


TAN KS 
OF RED CEDAR 


oo = ons 10 100:0 in the lens for tanks). 
allons 000 gallons capacit 
A TELY CLEAR OF NOTS OR 
SAP. Quality unequalled. 
All Sizes in Stock up to 5,000 Gals. 
Larger sizes to order on short notice. 
Sole Philadelphia agents for Gould’s Pamps, 
A full line for and or Power, suited to every kind 


and capacity of duty. Largest Stock of pumps in 
Philadelphia. Factory Prices. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
Rife’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points. Full 
line of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock. 


MANVEL WIND MILLS 


Steel Rim, Bal) Bearing Turntable, also The 
New Philadelphia Galvanized Steel Wind 
Mills Geared. Without rivet, screw, or bolt and 
practically indestructible. Noiseless and light run- 
ning. Steel or Wood Towers for Mills or Tanks. 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


Single or Combined Qutfits. Iron Pipe, 
Brass Goods, Fittings, Belting, Shafting, Hangers, 
Pulleys, etc. Correspondence Solicited. Address 


L. M. BATES & CO., 
321 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thirteen years | 
experience tn real estate loan and renting here. | 


Manufacturers and Capi- | 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, 


TRUST AND. DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL TrusT and BANKING BUSINESS. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts a 


EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RecEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., etc 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 


Vice- Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 


Executive Committee : 
William H. Bosley, Chairman; George B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King. 


“GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 





‘CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 


WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr. Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter, 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIB, WILLIAM H. 

H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BHOWN Sn. 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
GARRETT, 


JOHN B. 





JEN 
GEORGE TUCKER, OISPHAM, 


I. Gow 
G@BORGE a. MoF ADDEN, 


HENRY TATNAL 
nae H. CLOTHIER, 
HN C. SIMS. 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSOR. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


at actual Net Cost. 
a SugpLus of over THREE MILLIONS. 
INCONTESTABLE. 


ITS 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRaABLE Forms of Lirk and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
It is PURELY MUTUAL; 


has Assets of TWENTY-FIvE MILLIONS and 
POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice- Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec, HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


» mis Com 


the Com 

able sum)-anaual 
3 

Philip C. Garrett, 

David Scull, 

Francis R. Cope, 


after five yea: 
y. This Company 


Isaac H. Clothier, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, 


; 409 Chestnut Street. 





& WING: M 
J. ROBERTS 
t Actuar’, 


~ MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chestnut Street, 
aa - « «+ $500,000.00 
Besplas paid in), . ‘Maria P 


uP vided j Profits, 


ye allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 


and Approved Collaterai. Surety 
gy ty and others. The Com- 
- r, Guardian, 
Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from 8% and up. 
per annum. 
| JosgpH _R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 


RoBERT MorRis EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. | 
Ww. B. Lang, Title and Trust Officer. | 


Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
8. mate Elwood Becker, 
Joseph R. Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


Blackhorn 
1208 Bolten Sv 


NO. 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. eae i 
Debe Bond , due i ht t a 
ee ete ae ar anececscen ete D sof asta) ar 
receives deposits, on by check. 
DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, ae Brown, — Williams, Jr, John W. Biddle, 
est, 
Charles Hartshorne, John W 
‘eeeph E. Gillingham, — Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, 


G. —— Purves, Howard W. Lipplacett, 
+ Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
UNBURES ITIES CEIVE E' T, ACTS AS exeouToR, 
LYRATOR. GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECET ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; View Potent, and Actuary 
Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
ULKE; Assistant DAVID 6. J. Or. TO D; 


ADMINIG- 
RECEIVER, AGENT 


DA 

City Warrants at par, 

offering exceptional security. Also, 

7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 

gages. Political and other conditions 

very favorable for COLORADO IN- 

VESTMENTS. Best references. 

) Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 

Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Bullding, Denver, Colo, 


0 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
| be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis 
| ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read 
| ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. ge@y7When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
| seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wg 





